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WAYS  TO  SELL  MORE 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


In  Septetnber  • « 

llel|»iii|i(  the  jj^roeer 
Kell  more 


EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  BOOK  AND  IT'S  FREE 


New  York 

New  York  Centrml  Bldg. 
Chicago 

104  So.  Michigao  Ave. 
San  Francisco 
111  Suiter  Street 


CANNED  PRUNES 


In  your  own  sales  promotion  work,  arc  you  using 
this  series  of  merchandising-minded  pages  which 
Canco  is  publishing  in  leading  grocery  magazines? 
Many  of  our  canner  friends  are  dcir.g  so — and 
they  tell  us  it  pays.  The  subject  this  month  is 


Canned  Prunes.  This  page,  like  the  ones  which 
preceded  it  and  those  which  are  to  follow,  should 
have  a  real  effect  in  informing  and  inspiring  the 
trade — in  making  grocers  better  salesmen  for 
canned  foods. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Shadows  lengthen  and  the  night  falls  earlier.  Another 
summer  is  passing  and  ahead  is  the  work  of  planning 
anew  for  your  next  year’s  harvest.  If  you  are  one  of  the 
Heekin  “regulars”  you’ll  know  about  our  interest  in  your 
problems  and  our  desire  to  be  of  service.  If  you  are  not  you 
should  consider  Heekin  Cans  for  your  next  canning  season. 
All  summer  long  Heekin  has  been  busy  making  cans  and  de> 
livering  them  when  they  were  wanted  at  the  cannery.  No 
hours  can  be  lost  when  the  pack  comes  in  ...  no  waiting  for 
cars.  When  Heekin  supplies  the  cans  you  never  have  to 
worry  about  deliveries.  You’ll  get  a  lot  of  satisfaction  out  of 
doing  business  with  Heekin  and  we’ll  get  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
in  doing  business  with  you.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.,  CIN* 
CINNATI,  OHIO. 


HEEKIN  CANS 

(pius  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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Empike  State  PicklengCo. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

Silver  Floss  Sauer  Kraut  AND  Kraut  Juice 

MAIN  OFFICE 

Phelps,  N.Y. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co., 

240  Jlortli  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


April  12,  1934. 


Gentlemen: 

So  are  enclosing  our  check  In  full  settlement  of 
account  covering  the  automatic  line  of  can-making  machinery 
which  you  recently  installed. 

Tell  Allan  that  we- are  averaging  65,000  to  70,000 
cans  per  day,  and  that  all  the  machinery  is  running  without' 
a  hitch.  There  Is  nothing  for  the  Tester  to  do,  because  7?e 
do  not  have  any  cans  that  are  defective. 

Yours  vary  truly, 

SITIRS  STATE  PICICLINO  CO. 

BEB.  LBK 


One  More 
Satisfied 
User  of  the 

CAMERON 

AUTOMATIC 

LINE 


Make  your  own  cans. 

Can-manuFacture  holds  no 
mysteries. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue, 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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^  •  Continental's  national  advertising  tells 

housewives  why  they  should  buy  more  Canned  Foods. 
Now  a  new  trade  campaign  tells  the  man  behind  the 
counter  how  to  sell  more. 

After  informing  him  about  the  consumer  advertising, 
this  series  suggests  concrete  ways  for  grocers  to  convert 
Continental's  national  Canned  Foods  drive  to  their  bene¬ 
fit  (and  yours). 

Canners  who  wish  to  help  their  wholesalers  and  brokers 
to  move  their  customers'  stock,  will  urge  them  to  send  for 
reprints  of  these  instructive  ads  for  distribution  to  grocers. 
There's  no  cost— just  another  Continental  service  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  Canned  Foods 


^^^5  StVsON*^""’' 


;  •»«•**! 


Food  Fiew  Retortei 


Current  issue  of  Canned  Food  News, 
mailed  regularly  to  every  Wholesaler, 
Jobber  and  Chain  Organization,  urges 
those  trade  factors  to  take  advantage 
of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  big¬ 
gest  September  advertising  campaign 
on  Canned  Foods  ever  released. 


uiEMam/TSTOcitocar  \ 
MCTSSETFOMHEAKmC' 


Supplementing  Canned  Food  News, 
and  insuring  complete  coverage  of  key 
men  inf  every  Wholesale,  Jobber  and 
Chain  Organization,  a  big  advertising 
campaign  is  running  in  Chain  Store 
Age  and  Food  Field  Reporter. 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

M USINGS — We  have  never  heard  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  man  who  invented  our  alphabet 
— the  A,  B,  C’s — but  it  is  a  precious  good  thing 
that  he  did  not  bring  out  his  invention  in  this  day 
and  date,  for  if  he  had  we  would  have  met  objections 
aplenty:  “t’s  meaningless,”  “it’s  unfair,  it’s  not  en¬ 
forceable  in  law,  it’s  confusing  and  unworkable.” 
When  you  first  learned  your  A,  B,  C’s,  you  felt  your¬ 
self  quite  a  man;  but  had  you  known  all  this  great 
importance  attached  to  it,  how  you  would  have 
strutted ! 

Of  course  that  has  all  been  changed  in  these  modern 
enlightened  times:  they  do  not  teach  the  A,  B,  C’s  any 
more;  but  some  of  you  oldsters  may  remember  how 
they  taught  us  “A — stands  for  Apple,  so  rosy  and 
round,”  etc.  For  several  centuries  it  proved  a  most 
effective  way.  Wonder  if  history  still  has  the  habit' 
of  repeating  itself?  It  would  be  funny,  wouldn’t  it, 
if,  after  all,  the  grades  of  canned  foods  were  taught 
the  public  in  the  same  old-fashioned  way  as  the  alpha¬ 
bet  was?  “ - stands  for  the  tenderest,  the  tastiest, 

the  finest  to  be  found,”  etc.? 

It  won’t  be  long  now,  for  half  the  days  of  grace 
have  passed,  and  definitions  for  canned  foods  will 
soon  be  announced. 

BORROWED  WISDOM— A  brother  of  Ye  Editor, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  engaged  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  recently  issued  a  series  of  blotters  bearing  some 
words  of  wisdom  worthy  of  repetition.  Here  they 
are : 

“YOUR  FAULT!  If  we  valued  our  citizenship 
and  voted  at  each  election,  we  would  not  have  the 
troubles  that  have  befallen  us.  It’s  up  to  its  to 
use  our  power  at  the  polls  and  we  have  no  kick 
coming  if  we  don’t. 

INDUSTRY — Should  use  the  idea  of  shifts  for 
employees — say  4  hours  a  shift.  This  will  employ 
the  most  people. 

BUSINESS — Must  be  honest  and  remember 
that  it  takes  small  ones  to  make  large  ones.  Abil¬ 
ity  will  create  competition.  Live  and  let  live. 

RANKS — Should  be  centralized.  A  Government 
bank  would  chase  away  any  depression. 

LABOR — Must  realize  that  all  cannot  be  bosses, 
and  the  pay  envelope  is  given  by  the  employer — 
he  needs  you  and  you  need  him. 


THE  MACHINE — Is  here  and  will  remain. 
Keep  it  going  by  shifting  operators,  4  hours  a 
shift. 

HAPPINESS — “Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you.”  Help  others  when  you 
can. 

VACATION — Learn  to  be  contented;  work 
while  working,  play  while  playing.  Let  worry 
belong  to  those  with  a  guilty  conscience.” 

*  *  * 

And  here  is  some  more  borrowed  wisdom  from  the 
editor  of  “The  Kan  Kan,”  monthly  house-organ  of  the 
Michigan  Canners  Association.  This  editor,  also,  is 
a  printer,  and  a  wise  old  observer  of  human  nature, 
and  of  events  passing.  His  son  is  a  well  known  can¬ 
cer  of  that  great  canning  state — Michigan.  We  cull 
the  following  from  the  August  issue,  just  in: 

^  ♦ 

“For  years  legitimate  business  has  been  the 
prey  of  fake  bankruptcies,  commercial  thievery 
and  fraudulent  fires.  These  commercial  crooks 
take  at  least  $250,000,000  as  their  annual  toll. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  loss  of  $100  in  a 
bad  account  means  that  about  $1000  in  extra 
business  must  be  done  to  take  care  of  that  small 
charge-off.” 

*  *  * 

“Michigan  and  Wisconsin  cherry  producers 
joined  with  those  of  New  York  and  Ohio  at.  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  on  August  20,  and  voted  to  ask  gov¬ 
ernment  action  in  holding  up  the  price  of  red 
sour  cherries  next  year  as  an  aid  to  an  industry 
which  has  been  coasting  along  for  three  years 
with  prices  that  would  barely  meet  necessary  ex¬ 
pense  items.  More  than  fifty  leading  producers 
of  the  various  areas  were  present.  It  was  voted 
to  ask  that  a  level  of  at  least  3c  a  pound  be  estab¬ 
lished.  C.  P.  Lardie,  president  of  the  Michigan 
Canners’  Association,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  three  seasons  the  cherry  price 
has  ranged  from  Voc  to  2i/4c  per  pound,  and  that 
the  present  consumption  of  cherries  is  less  than 
one  pound  per  capita.  The  delegates  discussed 
the  advisability  of  an  educational  campaign  to 
further  popularize  the  cherry  in  hopes  of  greater 
consumption  along  the  line  of  the  Cherry  Week 
publicity  which  has  been  quite  scucessful  during 
the  past  two  years.” 
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“To  have  expected  a  continued  upward  trend 
with  no  seasonal  set-backs  is  a  bit  unreasonable 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  numerous 
handicaps  have  been  imposed  upon  trade  this  year 
by  drouth  conditions  and  labor  disturbances.” 

I|1  *  ||C 

“LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE”— Have  you  a  case 
of  “Business  Jitters?”  If  you  are  one  of  those 
who  fear  that  the  present  upward  trend  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  sound  and  will  surely  relapse,  then 
you  are  suffering  with  “Business  Jitters.”  You 
are  judging  from  the  past. 

If  more  thought  is  given  to  the  future  and  less 
to  the  past,  business  will  get  farther  and  move 
faster.  But  here  is  an  important  point.  Some¬ 
one  has  said  that  a  man  is  old  just  as  soon  as  his 
thoughts  turn  more  often  to  the  past  than  to  the 
future.  Just  so,  a  business  is  enfeebled  when  it 
is  not  forward  looking.  And  by  the  way — the 
youthful,  forward-looking  feeling  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  we  know  of  against  having  “Business  Jit¬ 
ters.” 

*  * 

“Experience  has  probably  taught  you  that  the 
difference  in  cost  between  work  well  done  and 
work  done  to  meet  a  price,  never  amounts  to  so 
very  much  in  dollars.” 

*  *  * 

WHAT  THE  CODE  EAGLE  MEANS 

We  take  thin  from  Phofo-Enf/rnvern  BnUetiv, 
AuguM,  193  It 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  industry  willing  to  come 
out  and  publicly  announce  to  the  world  that  he  is 
in  favor  of  child  labor,  sweatshop  wages,  and 
hours,  of  chiseling  tactics,  of  commercial  brib¬ 
ery  and  fraud,  and  of  all  the  unfair  activities 
imaginable?  Certainly  not.  Anyone  taking  that 
position  would  find  him.self  immediately  ostra¬ 
cized.  If  then  he  stands  for  the  opposite  of  all 
the.se  nefarious  practices,  why  not  make  that  face 
known,  and  you  can  do  it  easily  and  without  cost 
by  simply  displaying  the  Code  Blue  Eagle.  If  yoU 
have  not  already  applied  for  your  Eagle,  do  so  at 
once,  addressing  your  application  to  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  and  one  or  more  emblems  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  you  free  of  charge.  Once  the  majority 
in  any  industry  dhsplays  the  Blue  Eagle  the  bal¬ 
ance  will  gladly  do  likewise,  since  none  can  afford 
to  defy  public  opinion.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MONEY  QUESTION  NOT  DEAD— “Where  there  is 
so  much  smoke  there  mu.st  be  .some  fire.”  There  has 
been  more  .said  since  Congress  went  on  vacation,  about 
money  and  banking,  than  any  student  of  this  ever  be¬ 
fore  heard.  Recently  in  addressing  some  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  of  Idaho,  Senator  William  E.  Borah  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

“Turning  to  the  money  question,  Borah  de¬ 
clared  Washington  and  other  framers  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  delegated  the  power  to  control  currency 
to  the  federal  government. 
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‘But  .since  his  time,  control  of  the  currency  has 
been  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  delegated  to  private  hands. 

‘Now  there  is  talk  of  creating  a  bank  of  issue 
to  restore  that  power  to  the  federal  government. 

‘I  cannot  speak  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  know  he  is  giving  consideration  to 
the  proposition  of  a  federal  bank  of  issue,’  he  .said. 

‘If  he  should  make  up  his  mind  to  permit  such 
a  step  to  be  taken,  that  should  pretty  nearly  de¬ 
termine  the  question,’  he  declared.” 

j*  jt 

ANCHOR  CAP  ACQUIRES  SALEM  GLASS  WORKS 

HE  Salem  Glass  Works  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  recently 
became  a  subsidiary  of  the  Anchor  Cap  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  parent  holding  company  of  Cap.stan  Gla.«s 
Company  and  Anchor  Cap  and  Closure  Corporation. 
Thus,  Salem  now  is  associated  with  Cap.stan  Glass 
Company  of  Connellsville,  Pa.,  as  well  as  Anchor  Cap 
and  Closure  Corporation  of  Long  I.sland  City. 

By  combining  the  Salem  line  of  glassware  with  that 
of  Capstan,  the  Anchor  organization  is  enabled  to 
present  through  the.se  two  companies  a  complete  line 
of  glassware  for  all  types  of  u.se.s — for  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals,  cosmetics,  foods  of  all  kinds,  carbonated  bever¬ 
ages,  wines,  liquors,  beer,  general  purpose  and  spe¬ 
cialties. 

The  Salem  organization  will  remain  practically  un¬ 
changed.  Mr.  J.  Dale  Dilworth,  President  and  major¬ 
ity  stockholder  of  Salem  Gla.ss  Works  for  a  great 
many  years,  remains  as  President  of  Salem  and  also 
becomes  a  director  of  the  parent  company.  Salem 
customers,  therefore,  present  ones  as  well  as  new  ones, 
are  as.sured  of  receiving  the  same  individual  attention 
and  .service  and  the  same  high  quality  of  glassware 
for  which  Salem  has  been  noted  during  the  pa.st  .sev¬ 
enty-two  years. 
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Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupera,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agentt 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


^Artistic 

lAMLS 


If  Ifs  Used  in  a  Cannery 

This  Plant  Furnishes  It! 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  can¬ 
ning  machinery  factory  in  the  world.  In  it 
we  produce  complete  lines  of  equipment  for 
canning  all  food  products.  It  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  need  is  used  in  a  cannery,  you 
may  confidently  order  it  from  Sjirague-Sells. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment 
for  ALL  Food  Products 

Jar  Sprafinr-Sells  f^ataloff  No,  200, 
^^^pir.turing  and  dvacrihing  all  linos, 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 
CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

HARRIS,  ARK.,  Sept.  4th,  1934— Almost  a  total 
faiure;  too  hot  and  dry.  Good  growing  weather  now 
but  we  are  afraid  it  is  too  late  because  of  the  frost. 
Very  few  factories  operating.  First  time  we  have 
ever  seen  a  complete  failure. 

HINDSVILLE,  ARK.,  Sept.  10th,  1934— Have  prac¬ 
tically  no  crop.  The  plants  have  a  good  growth,  but 
\ery  little  fruit.  Some  fields  have  yielded  nothing 
yet,  and  it  seems  too  late  now,  even  with  the  rain  we 
have  had  recently.  '  The  bloom  seems  to  fall.  This 
has  been  the  worst  year  for  crops  of  all  kinds,  except¬ 
ing  oats  and  wheat,  that  we  know  of. 

SILOAM  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  Sept.  6th,  1934— Prac¬ 
tically  a  complete  failure. 

ZACK,  ARK.,  Sept.  10th,  1934 — Our  pack  consisted 
of  296  cases  of  No.  2s. 

RIVERBANK,  CALIF.,  Sept.  5th,  1934— Crop  hC 
our  section  is  very  poor.  The  vines  are  drying  out 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  heat.  The  irrigation 
districts  here  are  shuttng  down  the  water,  so  there 
will  be  no  more  irrigation  this  year.  This  will  cause 
the  crop  to  be  very  short.  We  figure  on  an  average 
of  about  75  to  80  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

PLANT  CITY,  FLA.,  Sept.  10th,  1934— About  50 
per  cent  of  a  pack.  Our  season  was  from  April  until 
June,  and  we  have  completed  and  sold  out  our  entire  ’ 
pack;  have  nothing  on  hand.  Spot  tomatoes  in  this 
section  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesalers. 

PAOLI,  IND.,  Sept.  10th,  1934 — From  what  we  hear 
the  situation  in  Indiana  is  rather  critical.  We  are 
having  fair  tomato  deliveries,  though  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  quantity.  It  is  our  belief  that  a  large  pack 
for  Indiana  is  impossible,  and  a  normal  pack  can  be 
secured  only  with  favorable  weather  from  now  on. 
Cold  rains  and  cool  nights  have  cost  us  numerous 
tomatoes. 

VINCENNES,  IND.,  Sept.  11th,  1934— Tomatoes 
coming  in  slowly.  Need  dry,  warm  weather;  too 
much  rain.  If  we  have  a  favorable  fall — no  frost  until 
latter  part  of  October — we  believe  we  will  equal  1933 
production,  which  was  about  60  per  cent  of  normal. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  Sept.  7th,  1934— General 
outlook  at  this  time  is  that  we  will  not  have  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  normal  crop.  We  have  been  running 
only  a  few’  hours  each  day  for  about  a  month,  and  it 
looks  as  if  there  will  be  no  increase. 


HILLSBORO,  MD.,  Sept.  10th,  1934 — On  account  of 
dry  weather  and  hot  sun  blossoms  dropped  off  and 
vines  did  not  make  much  growth.  Have  had  excessive 
rains  since  then.  Quality  has  been  very  poor.  Do  not 
think  we  will  have  over  50  per  cent  pack. 

PERRYMAN,  MD.,  Sept.  10th,  1934— Crop  is  de¬ 
plorable  after  the  past  flood  of  rains.  Raw  stock 
prices  are  advancing  instead  of  declining.  Looks  bad 
for  the  crop;  tomatoes  are  badly  hurt  and  about  over 
with  in  some  sections  of  Delaware.  This  crop  will 
be  a  losing  venture  for  the  Eastern  canners  this  sea¬ 
son.  High  prices  for  raw  .stock  and  low  prices  for 
the  finished  product,  and  a  very  short  pack.  We  may 
get  331/3  per  cent  of  a  pack,  and  early  or  late  frost 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pack. 

GALENA,  MO.,  Sept.  10th,  1934 — Acreage  normal 
with  no  yield  at  all.  Will  not  operate  this  season. 
Since  this  is  the  case  we  can’t  figure  any  part  or  per 
cent  of  a  pack  based  on  normal  conditions.  As  yet 
there  isn’t  any  fruit  on  vines.  Rains  began  here  latter 
part  of  August,  reviving  the  vines  to  a  good  size,  but 
the  blossoms  have  fallen  off,  or  the  tomatoes  as  they 
set,  and  we  still  have  no  fruit  on  the  vines,  which 
means  we  can’t  possibly  have  anything  to  pack  before 
frost  comes.  In  other  words,  the  pack  in  this  section 
is  a  complete  failure. 

HOLLISTER,  MO.,  Sept.  3rd,  1934 — There  will  not 
be  over  10  per  cent  of  a  crop  in  this  section.  The 
drought  completely  destroyed  our  crop  and  continued 
unabated  until  a  few’  days  ago.  Most  factories  in 
this  section  will  not  open. 

McGEE,  MO.,  Sept.  6th,  1934 — Crop  a  complete 
failure.  Drought  and  hot  winds  have  left  this  district 
with  not  enough  canning  crops  to  even  think  of 
operating. 

ST.  CHARLES,  MO.,  Sept.  5th,  1934— There  are 
no  green  tomatoes  on  the  vines  in  this  locality.  Blos¬ 
soms  that  are  in  full  bloom  are  still  falling.  Possibly 
50  per  cent  are  setting.  The  fresh  crop  of  blossoms 
are  still  in  the  green  stage.  We  see  no  chance  of  open¬ 
ing  the  factory  this  season.  We  are  told  that  there 
are  no  home  grown  tomatoes  on  the  St.  Louis  market. 

THAXTON,  VA.,  Sept.  10th,  1934— Will  have  about 
50  per  cent  yield. 

{^Continued  on  Page  12) 
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LITHOORAPHING 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PA  TENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manujacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Eilher  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
Eor  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

B  rokers  and  Commission 

Ganned  ^oo^s  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  M  A  R  Y  L  A  IM  D.  U.  S.  A. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


AS  TO  ADVANCING  PRICES 

PROTRACTED  spell  of  silence  from  official 
Washington  has  followed  the  recent  barrage  of 
charges  of  profiteering  in  food  and  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  it  is  hoped  in  trade  circles  that  Administra¬ 
tion  leaders  have  recognized  the  potential  danger  to 
stable  markets  such  propaganda  contains,  and  that 
future  pronouncements  will  be  toned  down. 

With  indications  of  possible  scarcities  of  some 
grades  of  grocery  products  before  the  1935  harvest 
looming  on  the  horizon,  Washington  officials,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  its  numerous  alpha¬ 
betical  offspring,  have  been  frenziedly  hunting  for 
some  one  to  serve  as  the  “fall  guy”  for  the  inevitably 
higher  food  costs  which  must  come. 

At  the  outset,  it  appeared  positive  that  the  in¬ 
evitable  “stooge”  for  this  little  buck-passing  comedy 
would  be  the  “profiteering  middlemen,”  composed 
principally  of  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  dis¬ 
tributors. 

The  fact  that  many  of  these  middlemen  did  not  get 
in  on  the  markets  before  the  price  rises  were  an  ac- 
complishd  fact,  and  the  additional  evident  fact  that 
these  middlemen  had  no  advance  warning  of  the 
drouth,  has  not  helped  them  any, — nature  has  appar¬ 
ently  designed  them  as  the  logical  victims  in  rising 
food  markets,  and  the  A.  A.  A.  has  naturally  strung 
along  with  nature. 

The  proper  way  to  national  recovery,  according  to 
the  A.  A.  A.  formula,  appears  to  be  to  give  the  farmer 
more  money  without  increasing  the  cost  of  farm 
products  to  the  consumer  to  any  measureable  degree. 
Just  where  the  additional  setback  to  the  farmer  is  to 
come  from  has  not  been  explained,  but  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  tacitly  understood  that  it  is  to  come  out  of  the 
processor  and  distributor. 

The  wholesale  grocer  and  chain  store  distributor, 
it  appears,  is  to  be  asked  to  distribute  food  and  gro¬ 
cery  products  at  no  profit,  and  probably  at  a  loss,  in 
order  that  there  shall  be  no  political  repercussions 
from  the  crop  shortages  in  certain  lines  this  year. 

As  a  step  toward  aiding  the  middleman  to  bear  this 
burden,  his  operating  costs  have  been  packed  up  by 
N.  R.  A.  wage  and  working  hour  requirements. 

The  lot  of  the  food  and  grocery  middleman  this 
year,  therefore,  promises  to  be  an  unenviable  one,  and 
many  in  the  trade  are  apprehensive  over  a  revival  of 
the  criticism  and  condemnation  which  recently  eman¬ 
ated  from  Washington,  although  realizing  full  well 
that  such  propaganda  must  inevitably  result  in  arti¬ 
ficial  price  rises,  once  the  public  consciousness  over 
the  shortage  has  been  fully  awakened. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  shortages  in  the 
general  line  of  food  products  are  relatively  insignifi¬ 
cant.  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Food  Distributors,  in  a  recent  summary 
of  the  food  outlook,  said:  “In  all  lines  there  is  food 
enough  and  to  spare,  but  prices  are  certain  to  be 
higher.  There  is  no  necessity  for  panicky  buying, 
which  would  tend  to  establish  a  temporary  and  ficti¬ 
tious  market.  Neither  is  there  danger  of  profiteering, 
because  the  business  of  food  distribution  is  conserva¬ 
tively  organized  and  the  Government  bureaus  are 
watchful  for  outlaw  chiselers.  Forty-one  per  cent  of 
our  population  is  in  the  food  production  business,  with 
about  21  per  cent  in  the  work  of  food  distribution, 
and  higher  food  prices,  which  have  been  our  objective, 
should  help  this  large  proportion  of  the  people.” 

GOVERNMENT  SALES 

WHOLESALE  grocers  will  be  in  better  competi¬ 
tive  position  to  bid  on  Government  food  con¬ 
tracts  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  national  wholesale  food  and  grocery 
code’s  provision  with  regard  to  the  2  per  cent  labor 
mark-up  requirement. 

Under  the  former  interpretation,  this  mark-up  was 
mandatory  on  all  sales.  Under  the  revised  interpre¬ 
tation,  however,  wholesale  grocers  are  now  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  bid  on  Government  contracts  without  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  mark-up  as  contained  in  the  code. 

Trade  interests  have  been  seeking  such  a  change 
since  the  wholesale  code  became  effective. 

THE  LABEL  MIXUP 

WITH  a  further  hearing  on  proposed  revisions 
in  canned  foods  grading  and  labeling  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  end  of  this  month,  interest  in  this 
matter  continues  at  a  high  pitch  within  the  industry. 

At  the  present  time,  many  canners  are  lined  up  with 
the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
as  opposing  the  A,  B,  C  grading  for  canned  foods, 
while  the  chain  store  interests  and  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  have  gone  on  record  as 
favoring  the  alphabetical  gradings. 

Commenting  on  this  line-up,  the  National-American 
says:  “The  proposed  use  of  alphabetical  grades  for 
canned  foods  is  an  attempt  to  standardize  canned 
foods,  irrespective  of  natural  variations  as  to  quality, 
so  as  to  put  canned  foods  on  the  same  type  of  com¬ 
petitive  basis  as  sugar  and  other  “loss  leader”  items. 
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Label  Provisions 


Whether  or  not  A,  B,  C  Grade 
Specifications  are  adopted  under  the 
informative  label  provisions,  it  is 
wise  in  the  meantime  to  grade  your 
pack  by  them. 

These  Federal  Grades  appear  in  full 
in  your 

1934  Almanac 

(Page  75) 

Be  safe,  check  your  pack  against 
these. 

Extra  Copies  of  the  Almanac  $1.00  each. 


Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Will  Your  Fire  Insurance  Keep  Pace 
With  Your  Rising  Values? 


ar  ar  ar 


This  can  be  taken  care  of 
automatically 
without  extra  cost, 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Telephone  Superior  7700 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


GAMSE  UTHDGRAPHINB  CD. 

—  I  M  E.  . 

Herman  Eamse , 

4-19-4*21  E.Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  iS,^S-iS^6 


CONTINUOUS 

COOKERS 


Tomatoes, 

Cherries, 


For  any  size  can,  any  capacity  up  to  180 
cans  per  minute.  Write  for  quotation. 


M  y,!  k 


CANNING^#  MACHINEKY 

JV  Single  Unit  orJt  Complete  CanntMtqPlamt 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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“The  canners  themselves  in  effect  indorsed  the  de¬ 
scriptive  label  proposals  previously  submitted  by 
National-American  to  N.  R.  A, 

“National-American  realizes  fully  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  wholesale  grocers,  merchandising  canned 
foods  under  their  own  labels,  of  a  correct,  fair,  and 
truly  informative  solution  of  the  label  problem  and 
will  continue  to  urge  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  a 
practical  and  enforceable  program. 

“Wholesale  grocers  generally  should  understand  that 
fully  75  per  cent  of  the  quality  canned  foods  are  packed 
at  the  order  of  and  distributed  by  wholesale  grocers 
holding  membership  in  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association.” 

There  is  apparently  a  general  fear  among  large 
wholesale  grocers  that  the  proposed  alphabetical  grad¬ 
ing  will  be  “railroaded”  through  by  N.  R.  A.  in  the 
near  future,  and  strong  feeling  is  evident  against  the 
chains  for  the  stand  they  have  taken  in  this  contro¬ 
versy. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  has  come  somewhat  as  a  surprise  to 
the  trade.  While  the  membership  of  U.  S.  W.  G.  A. 
is  believed  to  be  largely  confined  to  smaller  wholesale 
grocers,  many  of  whom  do  not  go  in  for  private  labels 
in  a  large  way,  jobbers  generally  feel  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  A,  B,  C  grades  would  be  harmful  to  the 
canning  industry  in  general,  affecting  adversely  the 
interests  of  both  packers  and  distributors. 

RELIEf  BUYING  COMING? 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  being  shown  among 
canned  food  distributors  over  a  possible  pro¬ 
gram  of  heavy  buying  of  canned  foods  by  Fed¬ 
eral  relief  agencies  during  the  coming  winter.  Such 
a  development,  it  is  felt,  would  have  a  material  effect 
upon  the  price  structure  of  the  canned  foods  market. 

Federal  agencies  have  packed,  and  are  packing, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tins  of  beef,  utilizing  cattle 
from  the  drouth  areas  which  have  been  shipped  east 
for  pasturing  and  slaughter.  Other  agencies  have 
operated  hundreds  of  small  community  canneries  this 
year,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  extent  of 
these  packs  is  not  known. 

The  initial  entry  of  Federal  agencies  into  the  canned 
foods  market,  according  to  trade  rumor,  will  be  in 
canned  salmon,  with  considerable  quantities  of  pinks 
and  chums  expected  to  be  taken  off  the  market  by  this 
buying. 

Whether  this  expected  government  buying  will 
progress  into  the  markets  for  canned  vegetables  and 
fruits  is  a  question  that  is  arousing  considerable  spec¬ 
ulation  in  the  trade. 

Chain  store  distributors,  it  is  felt,  would  be  most 
seriously  affected  by  this  development,  as  the  chains 
are  the  major  distributors  of  the  standard  quality 
canned  foods,  many  of  which  they  use  as  leaders  in 
their  periodical  sales  drives.  Wholesale  grocers,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  run  more  largely  to  the  choice  and 
fancy  grades,  particularly  for  their  house  labels. 


ORGANIZED  FUTURES 

HE  failure  of  the  Philadelphia  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change  to  develop  any  real  activity  has  been  the 
cause  for  considerable  wonder  in  canned  food  dis¬ 
tributing  circles. 

With  markets  as  uncertain  as  they  have  been  this 
season,  it  is  felt,  the  urge  to  hedge  sales  and  pur¬ 
chases  of  beans,  tomatoes,  peas,  and  corn  should  have 
been  reflected  by  considerable  activity  on  the  futures 
exchange.  Instead,  there  have  been  relatively  few  ac¬ 
tual  transactions. 

Some  interests  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  log¬ 
ical  place  for  a  canned  foods  futures  exchange  is  New 
York,  and  that  its  scope  of  trading  should  be  broad¬ 
ened  to  take  in  other  grades  and  varieties  of  products. 

It  is  realized,  however,  that  the  Philadelphia  body 
is  a  new  one,  and  that  in  all  organized  commodity  mar¬ 
kets  at  least  a  year  is  required  for  full  trade  accept¬ 
ance  of  such  exchanges. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  fairness  to  the 
Philadelphia  board,  judgment  as  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  industry  should  be  deferred  until  it  has  a  thorough 
trial. 

Jt  Jt 

Crop  Reports 

(  Continued  from  Page  S) 

BEANS 

HINDSVILLE,  ARK.,  Sept.  10th,  1934— There  have 
been  very  few  green  beans  canned  to  date,  and  do  not 
think  there  will  be  many,  if  any,  late  ones. 

SILOAM  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  Sept.  6th,  1934— Green 
Stringless :  No  spring  beans.  Prospects  for  fairly  good 
fall  pack.  Very  small  acreage  in  immediate  vicinity 
due  to  prolonged  drought.  We  will  have  our  beans 
grown  near  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

VINCENNES,  IND.,  Sept.  11th,  1934  — Green: 
Failure  in  this  district. 

HILLSBORO,  MD.,  Sept.  10th,  1934 — Stringbeans: 
Owing  to  lack  of  rains  most  of  the  beans  were  planted 
early.  Rains  not  in  time  to  help.  25  per  cent  of  a 
pack. 

CORN 

VINCENNES,  IND.,  Sept.  11th,  1934 — Failure  in 
our  district. 

HILLSBORO,  MD.,  Sept.  10th,  1934— We  have 
finished  packing.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  rain  the  first 
planting  yielded  very  poor  and  final  line  up  is  for  40 
per  cent  of  normal  pack. 

SPINACH 

SILOAM  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  Sept.  6th,  1934— We 
pack  30  to  40  cars  a  year.  This  spinach  has  to  be 
grown  on  river  bottom  land,  and  we  get  ours  off  the 
Arkansas  River  bottoms. 

PUMPKIN 

PAOLI,  IND.,  Sept.  10th,  1934 — In  this  section 
pumpkins  are  generally  good  on  bottom  land,  but 
there  are  none  on  the  higher  ground.  Our  require¬ 
ments  are  not  large  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  secure 
all  we  need. 

VINCENNES,  IND.,  Sept.  11th,  1934— If  we  have 
a  favorable  fall,  should  have  a  fair  crop. 
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Surplus  Beef  Canners  Must  Operate 
Under  Modified  P.  R.  A. 


Division  Administrator  Armin  W.  Riley,  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  Code  Authority  for  the 
Canning  Industry  as  to  whether  canners  working 
under  contracts  with  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Cor¬ 
poration  may  operate  under  the  terms  of  the  canning 
code  has  replied  as  follows: 

“The  regular  meat  packers  are  now  operating  un¬ 
der  a  modification  of  the  President’s  Reemployment 
Agreement  for  the  meat  packing  industry,  which  has 
been  further  modified  for  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  canning  of  meat  is  not 
included  in  the  canning  code  and  that  meat  canners 
are  following  wage  and  hour  provisions  more  stringent 
than  those  in  the  canning  code,  I  am  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  your  request.” 

The  wages  and  hours  provisions  of  the  President’s 
Reemployment  Agreement  as  modified  for  the  meat 
packing  industry  are  as  follows  (for  paragraphs  2, 
8,  4,  and  6  of  the  P.  R.  A.)  : 

(2)  Not  to  work  any  accounting,  clerical,  l)anking,  ollice,  ser¬ 
vice,  or  sales  employees  (except  outside  salesmen)  in  any  store, 
office,  department,  or  establishment  or  in  any  other  similar  place 
or  manner,  for  more  than  an  average  of  40  hours  per  week  over 
a  period  of  any  month,  and  not  to  reduce  the  hours  of  any  store 
or  service  operation  to  below  52  hours  in  any  one  week,  unless 
such  hours  were  less  than  52  hours  per  week  before  July  1,  1933, 
and  in  the  latter  case  not  to  reduce  such  hours  at  all. 

(3)  Not  to  employ  any  factory  or  mechanical  worker  or  arti¬ 
san  more  than  a  maximum  week  of  40  hours  but  with  the  right 
within  the  first  12  months’  period  thereafter  to  work  a  maximum 
week  of  48  hours  for  not  to  exceed  8  weeks,  with  a  tolerance  of 
10  per  cent  over  48  hours  for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  8 
weeks;;  nor  to  employ  a  worker  in  excess  of  10  hour’s  in  any 
one  day. 

(4)  The  maximum  hours  fixed  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  employees  in  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  not  more  than  two  persons  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500 
population  (based  on  1930  Federal  census)  which  towns  are  not 
part  of  large  trade  area;  nor  to 

(a)  Employees  in  executive,  managerial,  supervisory,  or  tech¬ 
nical  capacities,  nor  to  their  immediate  assistants. 

(b)  Employees  exercising  managerial  functions  who  now  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  $35.00  per  week. 

(c)  Employees  on  emergency  maintenance  or  repair  work  in¬ 
cluding  breakdowns;  nor  to  very  special  cases  where  restric¬ 
tions  of  hours  of  highly  skilled  workers  on  continuous  processes 
would  unavoidably  reduce  production,  but  in  all  such  cases  where 
maximum  hours  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  are  exceeded  at 
least  time  and  one-third  shall  be  paid  for  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  the  maximum. 

(d)  Chauffeurs,  watchmen,  engineers,  firemen,  water  tenders, 
or  oilers  who  shall  not  be  employed  more  than  44  hours  in  any 
one  week. 

(e)  Livestock  buyers  and  handlers  who  now  receive  more  than 
$o5.00  per  week. 

tf)  Employees  engaged  wholly  or  partially  in  performing  the 
functions  of  wholesale  or  retail  distribution  (not  including  those 
employees  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  production  operations). 


Such  employees  shall  not  work  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one 
week. 

MINIMUM  WAGES — (6)  Not  to  pay  any  employees  of  the 
classes  mentioned  in  paragraph  (3)  less  than  42^4  cents  per 
hour  in  any  city  over  500,000  population;  nor  less  than  40  cents 
per  hour  in  any  city  of  less  than  500,000  population;  provided 
that  in  the  section  south  of  and  including  Delaware,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona  the  minimum  rate  shall  not  be  less  than  35  cents  per 
hour  in  cities  of  over  500,000  population;  nor  less  than  30  cents 
per  hour  in  cities  of  less  than  500,000  population.  For  women 
engaged  in  light  work  such  as  packing  small  packages,  wrapping 
cartons,  packing  sliced  bacon,  trimming,  preparing  sausage  cas¬ 
ings,  linking  sausage,  and  similar  operations,  the  rate  may  be 
lower  than  above  by  not  to  exceed  5  cents  per  hour,  provided 
that  where  females  are  engaged  in  the  same  type  of  work  as 
males  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  as  to  rate.. 

It  is  agreed  that  this  paragraph  establishes  a  guaranteed  min¬ 
imum  rate  of  pay  regardless  of  whether  the  employee  is  com¬ 
pensated  on  the  basis  of  a  time  rate  or  on  a  piecework  perform¬ 
ance. 

The  further  modification.s  referred  to  by  Division 
Administrator  Riley  (for  paragraph  3  of  the  P.  R.  A.) 
follow.  These  modifications  were  originally  granted 
on  June  13  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  and  extended 
successively  to  August  11  and  September  10. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  further  the  emergency  cattle  buying  and  beef 
canning  program  for  the  relief  of  the  drought  situation,  and  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  training  additional  em¬ 
ployees  to  meet  the  emergency  situation,  the  following  provisions 
are  added  to  the  substitution  for  paragraph  3  of  the  President’s 
Reemployment  Agreement  heretofore  granted  to  the  meat  pack¬ 
ing  industry: 

(a)  Employees  engaged  in  the  processes  hereinafter  mentioned 
may  be  employed  for  a  maximum  week  of  not  to  exceed  53 
hours  for  the  4  weeks  immediately  following  the  date  of  this 
modification,  but  not  in  excess  of  10  hours  in  any  one  day. 
The  hours  of  work  hereby  permitted  in  excess  of  40  hours 
per  week  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  hours  in  excess  of  40  per 
week  permitted  by  the  substitution  heretofore  granted. 

(b)  The  following  paragraph  (a)  is  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

(i)  It  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  employees  engaged  in 
the  unloading,  penning,  driving  and  killing  of  cattle;  the  chill¬ 
ing  and  boning  of  the  beef;  the  freezing  (if  necessary)  and  the 
canning  of  the  meat;  the  preparation  and  handling  of  various 
beef  by-products,  such  as  hides,  offal,  casings,  fat  and  bones; 
and  the  loading  and  unloading  of  product  when  it  is  necessary 
to  transfer  it  from  the  killing  plant  to  the  canning  plant  where 
both  operations  are  not  conducted  at  the  same  plant;  and  any 
operations  incidental  to  those  specifically  enumerated. 

(ii)  It  shall  apply  only  to  those  employees  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  processes  whose  services  beyond  the  maximum  hours  here¬ 
tofore  permitted  by  the  substitution  are  required  by  reason  of 
the  emergency  cattle  buying  and  beef  canning  program. 

(iii)  It  shall  not  apply  to  any  employer  in  a  community  in 
which  there  is  a  strike  of  employees  engaged  in  operations 
within  the  meat  packing  industry. 

(iv)  At  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  employers  shall  ren¬ 
der  reports  to  the  Administrator  on  the  effect  of  this  modifica¬ 
tion  on  hours,  wages,  employment  and  genera]  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  within  the  meat  packing  industry, 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  this  column  cried  for  sanity  in 
the  dissemination  of  crop  information.  Since 
this  plea  I  have  read  two  letters  dated  at  al¬ 
most  the  same  time  in  July  and  giving  news  of  the 
crop  outlook. 

Do  you  suppose  they  told  a  true  tale?  Possibly  so, 
but  I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  each  writer  tried 
as  hard  as  he  could  to  color  the  news  as  he  wished  it 
to  appear.  A  perfectly  human  endeavor  but  one  not 
in  line  with  good  business  as  we  must  look  at  it  today. 

The  first  letter  received  told  of  crops  suffering  ma¬ 
terially  from  drought  conditions.  This  condition  was 
given  as  the  reason  of  course,  for  predictions  of  higher 
prices,  short  crops  and  probable  withdrawals  from  the 
market.  All  in  very  good  keeping  with  the  wishes  of 
an  old  line  packer  accustomed  to  profiting  from  all 
unusual  weather  conditions. 

In  a  few  days  another  letter  came  from  a  packer 
located  in  another  canning  country.  This  letter  was 
institutional  in  nature,  it  proceeded  in  masterful  fash¬ 
ion  to  paint  in  glowing  terms  the  ability  of  the  sender 
to  fill  all  contracts.  Stress  was  laid  in  the  letter  on 
the  willingness  of  the  writer  to  give  unusual  service 
whenever  it  might  be  required. 

A  week  or  ten  days  ago  a  buyer  near  the  city  in 
which  this  is  being  written  became  panicky  over  a 
threatened  shortage  of  canned  tomatoes.  He  went  at 
once  to  a  plant  from  which  he  had  contracted  a  good 
part  of  his  season’s  requirements.  Here  he  was  given 
every  assurance  his  contract  would  be  filled  100  per 
cent  and  that  the  canner  would  have  a  good  unsold 
surplus  remaining  after  delivery.  This  he  offered  to 
sell  at  a  price  not  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  one 
governing  his  future  contracts. 

In  the  action  of  both  buyer  and  seller  we  see  sanity 
of  the  sort  we  must  have  more  of  today.  The  customer 
gave  little  ear  to  garbled  reports  of  crops  scarcity  but 
satisfied  himself  his  future  orders  would  be  filled.  The 
canner  serving  as  his  principal  source  of  supply  for 
years  looked  out  for  his  standing  customer  first  and 
after  being  certain  his  orders  would  be  filled  was  still 
willing  to  go  along  a  ways  further  with  him  in  a  sus¬ 
tained  attempt  to  engender  still  further  good  will. 

I  enjoy  reading  admonitions  to  all  canners  that  they 
are  not  to  get  worried  over  reluctance  of  buyers  to 
clean  their  warehouses  but  instead  they  are  to  hold 
packs  for  higher  prices.  This  advice  is  fine  and  I 
know  hundreds  will  take  advantage  of  it  and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  all  markets  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
how  much  higher  prices  will  be  after  the  turn  of  the 


year.  True,  retailers  will  clean  floors  in  many  in¬ 
stances  after  or  during  the  holidays  and  will  then  be 
in  the  market  for  stocks.  Will  they? 

This  morning  I  inquired  of  an  aggressive  retailer  if 
he  had  enjoyed  much  business  on  standard  tins  of 
twos  and  a  half  peaches  at  17c  a  can.  He  replied  he 
had  been  selling  quite  a  lot  each  day  and  week  for 
some  time  but  that  he  had  not  been  urging  anyone  to 
buy  them  at  this  figure  as  he  felt  the  peaches  were 
good  property  at  any  time  in  view  of  the  price  paid 
for  them.  Do  you  get  it?  The  astute  retail  distribu¬ 
tor  is  not  crowding  his  customers  at  this  time  to  buy 
bargains  as  he  feels  certain  prices  will  go  higher,  that 
he  will  get  them  and  benefit  accordingly. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  confronting  the  average 
canner  at  this  time  is  his  desire  to  conserve  cash  re¬ 
sources  and  the  first  thought  of  any  packer  in  this 
state  of  mind  is  that  he  will  discontinue  until  next 
season  any  attempt  at  creating  consumer  demand  in 
order  that  his  stocks  of  goods  will  last  out  the  season 
in  the  hands  of  his  old  customers.  Sales  representa¬ 
tives  of  canners  are  in  most  instances  telling  their 
customers  that  unusual  sales  and  promotion  activity 
is  out  of  the  question,  that  because  of  crop  scarcity  all 
will  be  fortunate  to  have  enough  of  their  goods  to  go 
around  or  to  last  until  the  new  pack  is  available. 

Right  now  pork  products  are  higher  in  price  than 
they  should  be  to  enjoy  a  free  movement  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  What  is  the  result?  People  are  eating  more 
beef  or  foregoing  the  pleasure  of  having  meat  on  the 
table  at  all. 

I  read  of  canners  describing  packs  of  soaked  dry 
peas  as  being  really  better  than  many  packs  of  so-called 
Standard  Peas.  I  see  ladies  walking  away  each  day 
from  attractive  displays  of  pork  loin  chops  and  buying 
other  cheaper  meats.  I  will  see  thousands  of  house¬ 
wives  buying  more  “fresh”  vegetables  than  ever  this 
winter  if  packs  of  canned  soaked  peas  and  poor  stan¬ 
dard  canned  peas  are  to  be  offered  again  as  the  best 
available  at  the  price. 

Without  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  canners  to  continue  sales  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  activities  as  first  planned  early  in  the  season  I  can 
see  thousands  of  housewives  spending  the  part  of  their 
food  budget  intended  for  canned  foods  on  the  “fresh” 
article  if  the  prices  in  canned  foods  get  out  of  reason. 

As  your  packs  are  completed,  sell  them  at  a  reason¬ 
able  profit.  Do  all  you  can  to  persuade  your  custom¬ 
ers  to  get  and  keep  behind  the  movement  of  your  goods 
to  the  housewives  of  their  community.  Carry  out  any 
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plans  you  have  made  or  may  consider  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  your  goods.  One  of  the  curses  of 
the  canned  foods  industry  is  the  failure  of  any  and 
all  but  a  few  canners  to  logically,  consistently  carry  on 
a  campaign  of  consumer  education,  year  after  year. 
Do  not  hesitate  about  disposing  of  your  pack  at  a 
])rofit  even  if  you  feel  you  may  later  get  more  money 
for  your  goods.  I  talked  an  hour  ago  with  a  manu¬ 
facturers  representative  who  was  all  aglow  over  the 
wonderful  business  he  has  been  getting  lately.  His 
trade  is  all  coming  from  wholesalers  who  are  fearful 
of  possible  advances  in  price.  Normal  movement  of 
goods  from  warehouses  to  consumer  pantries  is  not 
being  accelerated  abnormally.  True  we  have  had  a 
little  spurt  in  food  buying  due  to  seasonal  causes,  the 
opening  of  school  and  so  on  but  larger  than  usual  sales 
by  canners  to  wholesalers  today  means  only  that  soon 
they  will  stop  altogether  until  housewives  have  eaten 
up  the  last  of  goods  now  being  clamored  for  by  buyers. 

The  drought  has  played  strange  pranks.  A  canner 
a  few  miles  from  another  will  not  pack  this  year  while 
the  other  fellow  has  a  normal  or  better  than  normal 
crop.  No  matter  which  class  you  are  in,  post  your 
representatives  truthfully.  If  your  crops  for  canning 
burned  up,  tell  your  trade  just  that.  If  you  are  going 
to  fill  your  future  orders  100  per  cent  and  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  surplus  remaining,  advise  your  brokers  and 
let  them  sell  this  out  for  you  as  long  as  you  make 
something  over  and  above  costs. 

Until  wages  catch  more  nearly  up  with  living  costs, 
until  the  plague  of  present  strikes  is  ended,  until  our 
Government  seems  to  be  more  closely  on  the  right 


track  to  permanent  economic  recovery  no  one  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  money  with  which  to  buy  ordi¬ 
nary  canned  foods  at  high  prices.  You  can’t  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  You  must  either  sell  your 
pack  now  in  the  fall  before  we  know  fully  just  what 
sort  of  business  we  are  going  to  have  this  fall  or  else 
hold  on  to  it  and  take  your  chances  with  all  sorts  of 
possibilities  later  working  against  you.  You  may  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  money  when  selling  now  but  you 
will  at  least  know  your  pack  has  been  disposed  of  if 
you  let  go  of  it  now  when  everybody  with  any  money 
at  all  is  laying  in  a  supply  of  goods. 

Remember,  no  one  ever  went  broke  selling  goods  at 
a  profit  but  many  men  have  held  goods  sixty  days  or 
more  for  higher  prices  indicated  by  many  business 
barometers  and  still  their  price,  when  received  plus 
carrying  charges  was  no  more  than  if  the  goods  had 
been  passed  from  the  processor  to  the  distributor  as 
soon  as  canned. 

j* 

CAN  LABELING  AND  CASING  MACHINERY 
CODE  AUTHORITY  APPROVED 

HE  National  Recovery  Administration  September 
7th  announced  its  approval  of  personnel  of  the 
Code  Authority  for  the  can  labeling  and  can  cas¬ 
ing  machinery  industry  and  trade.  The  members  are 
John  L.  Whitehurst,  president,  Burt  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  401-3  East  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  A.  G. 
Moul,  president,  Hanover  Machine  Corporation,  Han¬ 
over,  Pa. ;  and  A.  H.  Kyler,  president,  Westminster 
Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


THE  NIAGARA 

FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each 
has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 
which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them 
into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 
the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 
out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 
on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 
and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes 
but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots. 

Does  not  damage  the  fruit. 

Ample  Capacity. 
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Food  Law  Questions  and  Answers 

Day-by-day  correspondence  received  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Druic  Administration  contains  many  let¬ 
ters  from  interested  parties — particularly  from  canners — inquiring  as  to  technical  interpretations  of  the 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act  as  relating  to  their  own  operations.  This  journal  will  print  a  series  of 
answers  to  typical  inquiries.  Due  to  space  limitations,  only  a  few  questions  are  answered  in  this  issue, 
but  we  propose  to  print  in  later  issues  replies  to  other  important  and  significant  questions. 


GUARANTEE  ON  LABELS 

A  correspondent  has  written  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  information  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  label  statement,  “Guaranteed  under  the  pure 
food  and  drug  law,”  accompanied  by  a  printed  serial 
number. 

An  official  of  the  Administration  explains  as  follows ; 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  relieving  guaranty 
is  in  vogue  under  the  food  and  drugs  act.  The  law 
contains  a  provision  that  dealers  who  have  received 
adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  or  drugs  in  interstate 
commerce  and  have  subsequently  sold  them  in  original 
packages  shall  not  be  sub.jected  to  the  criminal  penal¬ 
ties  provided  in  the  law  if  they  can  establish  a  guar¬ 
anty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer, 
or  other  party,  residing  in  the  United  States,  from 
whom  such  articles  were  purchased,  that  the  commodi¬ 
ties  are  not  adulterated  nor  misbranded.  The  original 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  provided  for 
the  printing  of  this  guaranty  upon  the  labels  of  goods 
subject  to  the  act.  The  manufacturer  could  submit  to 
the  department  a  form,  guaranteeing  his  products  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  A  serial 
number  was  then  issued  to  him  and  he  was  permitted 
to  include  a  guaranty  statement  and  the  serial  number 
in  his  labeling. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  consumers 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this  guaranty. 
They  assumed  that  the  government  was  certifying  that 
the  goods  involved  met  the  requirements  of  the  act, 
whereas,  of  course,  the  guaranty  was  simply  one  of 
the  manufacturer.  On  the  ground  that  the  guaranty 
legend  was  in  fact  misleading  to  the  consumer,  all 
serial  numbers  were  revoked  and  permission  to  print 
the  guaranty  legend  on  labels  was  withdrawn.  The  re¬ 
tail  dealer  was  not,  however,  denied  his  protection. 
The  present  Regulation  6(c)  provides  for  the  printing 
of  the  guaranty  on  the  invoice. 

USE  OF  VIGNETTES 

A  canning  company  in  Michigan  inquires  as  to  the 
legality  of  printing  upon  the  label  of  canned  pieces  and 
stems  of  mushrooms  a  vignette  picturing  mushrooms 
on  beek  steak  or  on  toast. 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  general  significance 
to  all  packers  of  canned  foods.  The  pure  food  and  drug 
law  prohibits  any  statement,  design,  or  device  on  the 
label  which  is  false  and  misleading  in  any  particular. 
Objection,  therefore,  would  be  taken  to  a  picture  of 
button  mushrooms  on  the  label  of  “pieces  and  stems” 


since  it  is  readily  capable  of  creating  in  the  mind  of 
the  purchaser — who  may  not  examine  the  label  in  de¬ 
tail — the  impression  that  the  food  is  button  mushrooms 
rather  than  pieces  and  stems. 


SUBMITTING  LABELS 

A  Maryland  advertising  firm  writes  to  ask  if  it  is 
necessary  for  a  manufacturer  to  submit  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration  advance  copy  for  the  label  of  a  commodity 
with  the  idea  of  getting  the  Administration’s  opinion 
as  to  its  suitability  under  the  law. 

A  manufacturer  is  not  required  by  the  Federal  food 
and  drugs  act  to  submit  his  copy  to  the  Administration 
for  review  before  he  places  his  product  on  the  market. 
It  is  the  manufacturer’s  responsibility,  of  course,  to 
make  sure  that  his  product  does  not  in  any  way  violate 
the  terms  of  the  law.  The  Administration  has  consist¬ 
ently  advised  manufacturers  of  its  willingness  to  re¬ 
view  formulae  and  labelings  before  the  article  is  placed 
upon  the  market.  The  government  is  then  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  furnish  an  authoritative  opinion  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  product  and  labeling,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  stated  composition  of  the  article. 


CONTAINERS 

A  New  York  engineer  asks  if  the  Administrator  has 
found  any  objection  to  the  use  of  cellulose  acetate  con¬ 
tainers  for  foodstuffs,  in  cases  where  the  food  actually 
touches  the  cellulose  acetate  film. 

The  Administration  replies  that  the  terms  of  the 
national  pure  food  and  drug  law  do  not  apply  directly 
to  the  type  of  containers  used — but  do  apply  to  the 
contents  of  such  containers  when  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  otherwise  brought  into  jurisdiction  of 
the  law.  It  is  possible  that  a  container  may  cause  a 
food  to  become  adulterated.  The  Administration  is 
aware  that  in  case  of  some  forms  of  transparent  wrap¬ 
ping  material  a  lacquer  containing  tri-cresyl-phosphate 
has  been  employed.  In  view  of  the  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  character  of  tri-cresyl-phosphate,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  believes  that  it  should  not  be  u.sed  as  a  container 
for  foods  if  the  food  actually  comes  into  contact  with 
the  wrapper.  Responsibility  for  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  rests  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  firm  shipping  foods  and  drugs  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  law  prohibits  interstate,  import,  or 
export  distribution  of  foods  which  contain  added  pois¬ 
onous  or  deleterious  ingredients. 
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The  Whole  Industry 


CANNERS 

BROKERS 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
MACHINERY  and  SUPPLYMEN 


All  Use 

THE  ALMANAC 

of  The  Cannins  Industry 

for  all  questions  pertaining 
to  Canned  Foods.  The 
Almanac  is  the  recognized, 
official  compilation  of  this 
industry’s  statistics,  all  un¬ 
der  one  cover  for  quick 
reference. 
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LABOR  COMPLIANCE  IS  URGENT 

By  E.  G.  Montgomery,  Executive  Secretary 
Canning  Code  Authority 

AT  their  recent  meeting  in  Washington  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Code  Authority  registered  an  em- 
/  N  phatic  opinion  that  not  enough  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  labor  com¬ 
plaints. 

Without  complaints  there  is  no  way  to  compel  com¬ 
pliance;  without  complaints  the  complying  canner  has 
no  protection  against  his  non-complying  competitor. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  COMPLAINT.  Get  N.  R.  A. 
complaint  forms  from  any  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  class  post 
office.  Make  out  your  complaint  in  duplicate,  writing 
across  the  top  of  each  copy,  “Canning  Code  Violation.” 
Mail  one  copy  to  your  local  canners’  association  and 
one  to  the  State  N.  R.  A.  Compliance  Director.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  State  Compliance  Directors 
were  sent  to  you  in  Bulletin  No.  4. 

Your  local  association  has  or  should  have  a  labor 
committee  that  cooperates  with  the  State  N.  R.  A. 
Compliance  Office.  This  Committee  will  see  that  your 
complaint  gets  action. 

MAKE  SURE  OF  YOUR  OWN  COMPLIANCE. 
When  you  are  in  doubt  about  what  you  are  to  do  under 
the  hour  and  wage  provisions  of  the  Code,  write  to  the 
Code  Authority  for  an  explanation  of  the  point  that  is 
troubling  you.  If  it  is  a  new  point  we  will  get  an  inter¬ 
pretation  for  you  from  N.  R.  A.  If  you  put  off  getting 
the  point  cleared  up  you  may  drift  into  non-compliance 
without  realizing  it. 

N.  R.  A.  INSISTS  UPON  LABOR  COMPLIANCE. 
The  N.  R.  A.  means  to  enforce  the  labor  provisions  of 
the  Canning  Code.  For  example,  in  Tidewater  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where,  according  to  rumor  and  complaints,  there 
has  been  open  non-compliance  among  tomato  canners, 
the  N.  R.  A.  State  Compliance  Officer,  backed  by  the 
Compliance  Division  in  Washington,  sent  three  men 
into  the  district  to  investigate  and  secure  affidavits. 
If  conditions  are  found  to  be  as  reported,  violators  will 
be  deprived  of  their  Code  Eagles  and  will  be  taken 
to  court. 

EXEMPTION  ASKED  FROM  CANNING  AND 
PACKING  MACHINERY  CODE 

HE  Ham  Boiler  Corporation  of  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  has  asked  for  exemption  to  Article  XI,  Sec¬ 
tion  (h)  of  the  canning  and  packing  machinery 
code.  Deputy  Administrator  Neal  W.  Foster  today 
announced  that  any  objections  to  granting  the  exempt¬ 
ion  must  be  submitted  to  him  in  Room  402,  1518  K 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  prior  to  Friday, 
September  21. 

The  paragraph  from  which  exemption  is  sought  for¬ 
bids  “making  or  offering  to  make  a  trade-in  allow¬ 
ance  for  any  machine  more  than  two  years  old  greater 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  new  machine  or  of 
the  original  price  of  the  trade-in  machine,  whichever 
is  lower;  provided  that  the  Code  Authority  may,  at 
its  discretion,  increase  this  percentage  for  various 
classes  of  machinery  and,  or  equipment.” 


UNCLE  SAM  PROVIDES  FOR  HIS  POOR 

OT  only  has  the  Federal  Government  made  pro¬ 
visions  to  take  care  of  its  poor  by  canning  veg¬ 
etables  for  them  this  Summer,  but  it  is  now 
busy  canning  meats  for  them. 

The  following  Associated  Press  dispatch  appearing 
in  the  Mobile  Register  tells  the  story: 

“Montgomery,  Ala.,  Sept.  7 — The  South’s  largest 
canning  plant  opened  here  today  as  the  Alabama  Re¬ 
lief  Administration  began  canning  35,000  drought  cat¬ 
tle  for  use  by  relief  clients. 

The  plant’s  capacity  is  60,000  cans  daily,  working 
three  shifts  totaling  200  workers.  Officers  expect  to 
slaughter  1,000  cows  daily  as  operations  get  fully  un¬ 
der  way. 

One  shift  will  start  handling  95  cans  a  minute,  and 
as  slaughtering  capacities  increase,  additional  shifts 
will  be  added.  All  workers  are  included  on  relief 
rolls. 

A.  R.  A.,  in  an  arrangement  with  Swift  and  Com¬ 
pany,  will  pay  eight  cents  for  each  pound  and  one- 
half  can  of  beef,  which  will  be  stored  for  relief  client 
use.  ■  ‘i 

Holt  said  30,000  more  cattle  will  be  sent  into  this 
state  from  drought  areas  and  will  be  slaughtered  and 
sent  direct  to  the  canning  plant  without  pasture. 

Plants  also  have  been  opened  in  Birmingham  and 
Selma. 

The  Selma  plant  will  handle  75  cows  daily,  produc¬ 
ing  10,000  cans,  and  Birmingham  150,  producing 
16,000  cans  daily.” 

ALABAMA  FISHERIES  COMMISSIONER  ATTENDS 
MEETING  IN  CANADA 

R.  1.  T.  QUINN,  Alabama  Game  and  Fisheries 
Commissioner,  with  headquarters  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  left  for  Montreal,  Canada,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  there  this  week 
of  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  and  the  American  Fish¬ 
eries  Society. 

Mr.  Quinn,  who  was  to  deliver  addresses  at  both 
sessions,  is  a  past  president  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Fisheries  Society. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— Filler  for  6  oz.  Tomato  Paste.  Advise 
best  price  and  age. 

Gervas  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Four  Closed  Retorts  and  Rings.  Price 
must  be  right  and  in  first  class  condition. 

C.  L.  Gooch  &  Son,  Eubank,  Ky. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED- In  Middlewest  by  packer  of  whole  tom¬ 
atoes,  tomato  catsup,  puree,  etc.  Have  had  14  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1984  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Salesman.  Twenty  years  experience  in 
food  products  and  packers  supplies.  Member  of  the  Food 
Brokers  Aasociation  for  a  number  of  years.  Young,  healthy 
and  desires  to  connect  with  live  concern.  Well  acquainted  with 
Maryland,  New  York  City  and  Western  New  York.  Willing  to 
travel.  References  exchanged. 

Address  Box  B-1986  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 

,  Can  build  canning  plants  and  install  machinery.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1983  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Mew  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


COLONIAL  BOV  COPV»nOHT«B 


Landreths^  Seeds 

This  Is  just  a  reminder  that  we  want  you  to  think  of  us  when 
thinking  of  seeds.  Write  us  for  prices  stating  kinds  and  quanti¬ 
ties  you  need  for  Fall  planting. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 

Business  Established  1784  OUR  150  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


This  power  is 

STEADY 

SPEED 

CONTROL 

DEPENDABLE 


CONVENIENT 
LOW  COSTS 


you  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY 
DRIVING  VINERS  WITH 
THIS  POWER 

Write  for  Full  Particulars 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Units  are  equipped  with  fly-ball  type 
governors  and  speed  is  not  affected  by 
load  fluctuations. 

By  means  of  governor  accelerator,  per¬ 
mitting  fifteen  adjustments  while  engine 
is  running  to  meet  different  conditions 
of  the  crop. 

Equipped  with  Waukesha  Engines  that 
are  the  product  of  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  heavy  duty  engine  building 
and  backed  by  a  three  million  dollar 
corporation. 

Requires  no  more  attention  than  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine.  Equipped  with  magneto 
with  impulse  coupling  for  easy  starting. 

Will  drive  a  two  viner  station  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than 
forty  cents  per  hour.  Other  sizes  in 
proportion. 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSI  N 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANTS 


Indiana  Juice  Extractor 


Improved  Brush  Finishers, 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine. 

Pumps  for  Pulp  and  Catsup, 

Hampers.  Knives.  Soldering  Flux,  Solder 
C.  M.C.,  Superbrite  and  Nubrite 
Metallic  Coatings. 

Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Return 
Boiler  System. 

Steam  Traps, 

Tomato  Juice  Strainers, 

Storage  Tanks  with  Preheating  Coils  or 
Steam  Crosses, 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
F'illers, 

Cooking  Tanks  either  Cypress  or  Glass 
lined. 


This  machine  is  built  according  to  the 
dictates  of  science.  It  delivers  as  per¬ 
fect  Tomato  Juice  as  it  is  possible  to 
make,  and  this  juice  is  not  laden  with 
free  air  (so  detrimental  to  Vitamin  B). 
You  cannot  make  quality  juice  on  a 
machine  of  the  pulper  type.  No 
coring  is  necessary.  The  Indiana 
juice  Extrator  is  so  designed  that  hard 
green  cores  and  the  like  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  yield  any  of  their  off-flavor¬ 
ed  juices,  but  are  ejected  without  be¬ 
ing  pressed.  All  parts  of  the  machine 
coming  in  contact  with  the  product 
are  of  Bronze  or  Monel  Metal,  sanitary 
in  every  detail  and  easily  cleaned, 
instantly.  The  device  is  continuous 
in  operation. 

"It's  very  economical  to  make  juice  the 
Indiana  ttay”. 


U  I  he  Juice  neating  Unit 

This  Unit  is  composed  of  three  stainless  steel 
tanks,  each  supplied  with  a  heating  coil  made  of 
stainless  steel  tube.  A  propeller  type  agitator 
of  slow  motion,  keeps  the  contents  thoroughly 
stirred.  A  special  valve  in  center  of  bottom 
controls  the  contents,  which  by  operating  the 
valve  handle,  can  be  directed  to  the  filler,  while 
another  position  sends  the  wash  water  to  the 
sewer.  A  third  position  seals  all  ports  complete¬ 
ly  and  permits  the  contents  to  be  processed. 
Conductor  pipes  to  and  from  the  Unit  are  of 
stainless  steel.  This  appliance  is  ideal  for 
Tomato  Juice. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANA 


Aprons,  Gloves, 

Firepots  and  Furnaces,  Capping  Steels, 
Steel  Stools  and  Dippers, 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  handling 
System, 

Preheating  Coils  and  Steam  Crosses. 

T omato  Salters, 

Stainless  Steel  Glass  lined  pipe  and 
fittings. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Prospects  of  a  Good  Tomato  Pack  Not  Bright — Corn  Recedes 
Further — Beans  May  be  Nearest  Normal — Government  Reports 
Continue  Optimistic. 

A  S  WE  SEE  IT — Since  we  chatted  here  last  this 
whole  section  has  had  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain 
/  \  one  day  and  night — the  heavy  rain  referred 

to  by  commentators  on  canned  foods  as  having  checked 
the  tomato  price  decline,  as  it  checked  the  packing  of 
tomatoes — and  since  then  there  have  been  intermit¬ 
tent  rains,  adding  more  moisture  not  now  needed. 
Turn  to  the  Crop  Reports  and  note  that  this  section, 
which  was  expected  to  turn  out  a  good,  big,  plentiful 
tomato  pack,  is  not  going  to  do  it.  It  still  remains 
impossible  to  buy  a  basket  of  really  good  tomatoes, 
and  what  one  gets  costs  war-time  prices.  Here  we 
are  in  the  very  middle  of  what  should  be  tomato-glut 
time,  with  the  canneries  running  night  and  day,  and 
yet  “cannery  stock”  tomatoes  are  quoted  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  (whence  canners  in  Baltimore  draw  their 
supplies)  at  50c  to  60c  per  bushel.  There  does  not 
.seem  to  be  any  way  in  which  this  Tri-State  region  can 
produce  a  good  size  pack  of  tomatoes,  certainly  nothing 
like  what  w’as  counted  upon.  Canners  here  are  still 
fearful  about  their  ability  to  deliver  in  full  on  what 
goods  were  sold  earlier.  As  a  result  most  canners 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market,  and  prices  on 
canned  tomatoes  have  advanced  all  along  the  line  this 
week:  Is  at  50c;  2s  at  75c;  2Vl>s  at  $1.05;  3s  at  $1.10 
to  $1.15  when  you  can  get  anybody  to  quote  them,  but 
mostly  they  are  out  of  quotation,  and  10s  at  $3.50  and 
up.  It  is  easily  possible  that  these  may  prove  to  be 
minimum  prices  until  after  another  packing  season. 

News  from  Indiana  says  that  they  may  get  a  tomato 
pack  equal  to  the  1933  pack  which  was  about  60  per 
cent  of  normal.  You  know  they  have  had  cold  weather 
in  the  West,  and  too  much  rain.  What  they  need  there 
now  is  warm,  sunshiny  weather,  and  frosts  far  in  the 
background. 

The  great  Ozark  tomato  canning  region  is  enveloped 
in  gloom;  the  tomato  pack  there  is  a  dismal  failure. 
Read  the  reports,  and  if  you  are  a  doubting-Thomas 
call  the  brokers  in  that  section.  The  canners  sold 
heavily  of  futures,  and  they  tried  to  plant  an  acreage 
capable  of  taking  good  care  of  all  their  sales,  with  a 
generous  surplus.  But  nature  would  not  have  it  so. 
All  reports,  from  various  sections  of  this  wide  and 
diversified  territory,  correspond ;  the  story  is  one  of 
failure,  many  canneries  not  opening  at  all. 


Utah  put  out  a  full  average  of  tomatoes  but  is  get¬ 
ting  hardly  more  than  half  a  normal  yield;  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  adds  its  voice  to  the  general  wail  to  the  effect 
that  the  extreme  heat  is  playing  havoc  with  the  crop 
and  that  the  irrigation  water  has  been  turned  off, 
hurting  the  prospects. 

If  these  were  mere  market  juggling  wails,  in  face  of 
the  reported  big  acreage  of  tomatoes  throughout  the 
country,  no  one  would  be  fooled.  But  here  we  are 
approaching  the  end  of  the  tomato  canning  season — 
for  many  canners  the  season  is  all  through — and  to¬ 
mato  prices  are  stiffening  and  advancing  everywhere. 
But  at  even  these  advanced  rates  the  prices  are  not 
a  gold-mine  for  the  tomato  canners.  He  is  a  lucky 
canner  who  will  have  any  spot  tomatoes  over  and  above 
his  futures,  and  a  still  luckier  canner  who  is  able  to 
meet  the  increased  costs  of  every  kind  and  then  get 
a  price  that  will  leave  any  profit. 

The  canned  corn  situation  grows  only  darker. 
Maine  thought  it  was  sitting  pretty  with  prospects 
of  a  good  big  pack,  or  at  least  a  full  normal  pack,  but 
the  best  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Maine  corn  canners 
are  now  withdrawn  from  the  market.  Wisconsin  and 
upper  New  York  State,  with  frosts  and  cold  weather, 
are  in  the  same  condition.  Fancy  shoepeg  corn  here 
moved  suddenly  this  week  to  $1.25 — and  it  is  only  the 
first  hop — extra  standard  to  $1.10;  standard  to  $1.05. 
Standard  crushed  corn  is  held  at  95c  to  $1,  and  few 
willing  to  part  with  it  at  that.  In  the  West  corn  can¬ 
ners  are  out  of  the  market,  many  of  them  done  for 
the  season,  and  even  the  Government  optimists  are 
revising  their  figures  to  something  around  11,000,000 
cases,  a  considerable  drop  from  recent  estimates. 

String  beans  may  come  nearer  to  producing  a  nor¬ 
mal  pack  than  some  other  items,  but  even  they  have 
had  their  troubles,  and  are  not  proving  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions.  Wisconsin  thought  it  would  recoup  on  its  bean 
crop  and  just  as  they  were  well  started,  with  every¬ 
thing  rosy  apparently — the  cat  licking  its  chops — 
killing  frosts  fell  down,  and  the  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  faded  out.  Parts  of  New  York  State  can  tell  the 
same  story. 

The  prize  story,  however,  goes  to  Wisconsin  and  its 
attempt  to  horn  in  on  the  tomato  canning  game.  More 
than  a  half  dozen  of  those  wide-awake  boys,  seeing 
their  pea  fields  burned  out,  sent  south  for  tomato 
plants,  and  one  at  least,  put  in  as  much  as  300  acres 
of  tomatoes;  bought  the  equipment  and  were  proud 
of  their  tomato  canning  departments.  If  they  could 
have  gotten  the  ten  tons  per  acre  as  they  often  do  in 
the  Tri-States,  in  Indiana  and  other  places,  or  the  15 
to  25  tons  as  in  Utah  or  California,  they  would  have 
been  sitting  pretty.  But  what  they  say  now  is  that 
it’s  too  cold  in  Wisconsin  to  raise  tomatoes,  leastwise 
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following  a  pea  crop;  and  so  they  went  into  other 
tomato  regions  to  buy  tomatoes,  “to  see  the  pretty 
machines  work” — a  very  expensive  joy-ride.  Wonder 
is  the  buyers  did  not  raid  the  tomato  market  with  what 
Wisconsin  was  going  to  do  to  the  tomato  pack !  Better 
stick  to  peas,  boys;  the  festive  Love  Apple  is  as  fickle 
as  that  famous  Dame.  Years  ago  the  Germans  sent 
an  envoy  here  to  learn  about  the  canning  industry, 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  canning  tomatoes  in  the 
Fatherland.  Everything  was  all  right,  except  that 
tomatoes  would  not  ripen  in  Germany.  Cold  weather 
comes  too  soon.  Yet  in  parts  of  Wisconsin,  especially 
around  Madison,  they  produce  magnificent  tomato 
crops,  and  pack  fine  tomatoes  and  excellent  tomato 
juice. 

Aside  from  the  above  quotations,  there  has  been  an 
advance  in  some  sizes  of  peas;  spinach  is  higher  all 
along  the  line ;  even  baked  beans  are  higher  and  succo¬ 
tash  is  marked  out  of  quotation. 

But  we  had  not  intended  giving  only  our  opinion 
of  conditions,  for  we  have  in  front  of  us  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  reports  on  canning  crops  as  of  September  1st. 
As  a  whole  they  continue  the  optimism  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  them  all  season.  Lima  beans  continue  to 
promise  a  double  crop  (while  Baltimoreans  are  pay¬ 
ing  25c  per  pint  for  them)  ;  snap  beans  still  promise 
6,000,000  cases;  cabbage  for  kraut  promises  154,200 
tons  against  last  year’s  sad  crop  of  95,400  tons,  and 
a  five  year  average  of  165,900  tons. 

Sweet  corn  has  suffered  a  further  decline  of  4  per 
cent,  and  now  promises  but  11,500,000  cases  against 
a  five-year  average  of  15, 290,000  cases.  In  toma¬ 
toes  they  say  “should  the  indicated  production  ma¬ 
terialize”  the  tomato  crop  will  be  39  per  cent  larger 
than  1933’s,  and  16  per  cent  larger  than  the  five-year 
average.  Ain’t  it  the  truth? 

The  canning  industry  as  a  whole  is  out  of  its  slough 
of  despond;  has  shaken  off  the  effects  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  If  other  industries  were  as  well  positioned,  and 
were  labor  normally  employed  and  business  normal, 
this  industry  would  have  its  head  in  the  stars — sitting 
pretty. 

j* 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Canners  Hold  Off — Market  Strong — Rains  Hurt  Tomatoes — 
Fancy  Corn  Unobtainable — Peas  Quiet  but  Steady — Tuna 
Packers  Adopt  Standards — Sweet  Potatoes  in 
Demand — Fruits  Advancing. 

New  York,  September  13,  1934. 

HE  SITUATION — While  demand  has  eased  off 
somewhat  during  the  past  week,  the  markets  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  hold  at  recent  ad¬ 
vances,  and  with  the  exception  of  southern  tomatoes, 
which  remain  unsettled  and  somewhat  inclined  to  soft¬ 
ness,  the  market  is  steady  to  strong  throughout  the 
list.  Offerings  in  first  hands  have  diminished  sub¬ 
stantially  in  recent  weeks,  and  with  jobbers  still  not 


covered  on  their  coming  requirements  on  the  general 
list,  further  buying  is  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  dearth  of  offerings  from 
canners  this  week  indicates  that  many  packers  with 
small  unsold  stocks  on  hand  have  determined  to  wait 
the  market  out,  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  for 
their  holdings  later  on  in  the  year.  In  many  instances, 
however,  withdrawals  by  canners  have  been  forced, 
due  to  the  fact  that  1934  packs  have  been  oversold  in 
many  cases,  and  short  deliveries  on  some  items  are 
still  anticipated.  The  outlook  indicates  steady  to 
rising  markets. 

SALMON — Notwithstanding  publication  of  statis¬ 
tics  indicating  a  record  pack  of  reds  and  pinks  this 
season,  the  market  has  held  its  strength,  with  some 
indications  of  higher  prices  for  the  near  future.  With 
a  short  pack  of  reds  forecast  for  1935,  due  to  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  Bristol  Bay  to  commercial  fishing  next  year, 
canners  believe  that  reds  are  good  property  at  current 
levels,  and  are  not  inclined  to  accept  bids  under  the 
prevailing  market.  The  prospect  of  heavy  relief  buy¬ 
ing  of  salmon  by  the  Federal  government  this  year 
is  also  coming  in  for  serious  consideration  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  factor.  Prices  remain  unchanged  at  former  levels. 

TOMATOES — Heavy  rains,  which  cut  down  the 
supply  of  tomatoes  at  canneries,  brought  about  a  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  in  the  market  for  Southern  packs  this  week, 
but  improvement  did  not  reach  the  point  where  prices 
were  affected.  For  prompt  shipment  canners  are 
quoting  Is  at  45  cents,  2s  at  70  to  75  cents,  and  3s  at 
$1.05,  with  10s  holding  at  $3.25.  California  packers 
continue  to  show  firm  views  on  the  market,  and  quote 
at  $1  for  standard  2V2S  and  $3.25  for  10s,  with  solid 
pack  offered  at  $1.30  for  2V2S  and  $3.60  for  10s,  all 
f.  0.  b. 

CORN — New  pack  fancy  corn  is  virtually  unobtain¬ 
able  from  canners  and  while  packers  may  re-enter  the 
market  later  on  with  small  offerings,  current  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  a  sold-up  market.  Last  business  was 
done  at  $1.05.  New  pack  southern  standard  is  not 
running  as  heavy  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  there 
has  been  some  demand  reported  during  the  period  un¬ 
der  review,  with  canners  continuing  to  quote  an  inside 
price  of  90  cents  per  dozen  for  standard,  with  extra 
standard  commanding  5  to  10  cents  per  dozen  higher 
at  the  canneries. 

PEAS — This  item  has  been  rather  neglected  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  but  prices  remain  steady  on  all  grades, 
with  assortments  in  first  hands  badly  broken  and  of¬ 
ferings  generally  limited  to  lots  of  50  to  200  cases. 
Gallon  goods  in  particular  are  hard  to  locate,  with 
the  market  price  entirely  nominal,  depending  upon 
the  eagerness  of  the  buyer  to  locate  stocks  and  the 
willingness  of  the  packer  to  part  with  what  peas  he 
may  have  left  unsold. 

TUNA — The  Tuna  Packers’  Association  has  adopted 
standards  for  canned  tuna,  the  standards  embodying 
radical  revisions.  For  example,  a  buyer  can  no  longer 
contract  for  standard  tuna  and  put  his  own  labels 
on  the  cans  designating  their  contents  as  “fancy.” 
The  “Kanopen”  can  is  eliminated  for  packing  tuna  in 
cottonseed  oil,  bonita  in  olive  oil,  or  yellowtail,  and 
may  be  used  henceforth  for  packing  tuna  fish  in  olive 
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oil  for  the  pack  known  as  “tonno.”  Under  the  new 
regulations,  which  are  enforced  by  the  California 
Board  of  Health  Cannery  Inspectors,  no  unfilled  or¬ 
ders  for  “Kanopen”  cans  containing  other  than 
“tonno”  may  be  shipped.  The  new  pack  standards  are 
as  follows: 

FANCY — Fancy  tuna  is  yellowfish  tuna  packed  in 
hermetically  sealed  packages  from  fish  weighing  not 
over  50  pounds  gross  weight.  The  contents  of  any 
hermetically  sealed  package  of  any  fancy  pack  shall 
contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  contents  of 
the  package  in  fiakes.  Fancy  tuna  may  be  packed 
only  in  salad  oil  composed  entirely  of  unadulterated 
cottonseed  oil. 

LIGHT  MEAT — Light  meat  tuna,  known  hereafter 
as  “standard,”  is  tuna  fish  packed  in  hermetically 
sealed  packages  in  salad  oil  composed  entirely  of  un¬ 
adulterated  cottonseed  oil,  the  contents  of  the  package 
of  which  shall  contain  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
flakes  of  tuna  fish. 

ALBACORE — Albacore  is  white  meat  tuna  packed 
in  hermetically  sealed  packages  in  salad  oil  composed 
entirely  of  unadulterated  cotton  seed  oil,  the  contents 
of  the  package  of  which  shall  contain  not  more  than 
15  per  cent  of  flakes  of  tuna  fish. 

TONNO — Tonno  is  tuna  fish  packed  only  in  her¬ 
metically  sealed  “Kanopen”  cans,  the  contents  of  which 
is  packed  only  in  olive  oil. 

FLAKES — All  tuna  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
packages  containing  more  than  25  per  cent  flakes  in 
the  contents  of  the  package  and  packed  in  salad  oil 
composed  of  unadulterated  cotton  seed  oil  are  “flakes” 
and  shall  be  so  labeled.  Flakes  may  be  packed  in 
half-pound  and  one-pound  hermetically  sealed  pack¬ 
ages  only. 

SUBSTANDARD — Any  tuna  packed  in  hermet¬ 
ically  sealed  packages  not  complying  with  the  above 
standards  shall  be  marked  substandard,  in  accordance 
with  rules  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  above  regulations,  which  drastically  “tighten 
up”  standards  for  the  domestic  tuna  pack,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  substantially  improve  the  consumption  of 
tuna. 

SWEET  POTATOES — A  surprising  development 
during  the  past  week  has  been  the  reported  heavy  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  sweet  potatoes,  which  has  resulted 
in  some  southern  packers  selling  out  the  bulk  of  their 
new  pack  this  early  in  the  season.  Canners  are  firm 
at  90  cents  for  2yos,  with  3s  held  at  $1,  and  10s  at 
ij^fl.OO  per  dozen,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

PEACHES — California  canners  are  showing 
stronger  views  on  cling  peaches,  and  the  market  is 
generally  10  cents  per  dozen  higher  at  $1.50  for  stand¬ 
ard  21,4s,  $1.60  for  choice,  and  $1,80  for  fancy.  Small 
packers,  who  had  been  underselling  the  major  canners 
by  10  cents  per  dozen,  have  revised  their  prices  up¬ 
wards  in  line  with  the  basis  named  by  the  principal 
factors. 

OTHER  FRUITS — No  price  changes  have  devel¬ 
oped  on  other  California  canned  fruits  during  the 


week,  but  prices  are  firmly  held  at  recently  advanced 
levels.  Fancy  cherries,  apricots,  and  Bartlett  pears 
in  particular  appear  to  be  in  short  supply.  Hawaiian 
pineapple,  which  has  not  yet  joined  the  upward  price 
procession,  is  moving  well,  with  the  trade  generally 
looking  for  higher  price  levels  in  the  near  future,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  fancy  grades  of  sliced. 

*  jit 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

General  Market  Continues  Strong — Pea  Stocks  Never  So  Low 
At  This  Date — Little  or  No  Corn  Left  in  First  Hands — Poor 
Growing  Conditions  For  Tomatoes;  Market  Firm — Oregon 
Prunes  Have  Come  Into  Prominence. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  September  14,  1934. 

A  DDITIONAL  SIGNS  ALONG  THE  NEW  DEAL 
/A  HIGHWAY — “M.  Ward  Sales  up  30  per  cent 
/  \  for  August.”  “Rail  Loadings  Up  40,264  cars 

to  1934  Peak.”  “Spiegel  Votes  Dividends  for  Two 
Quarters.”  “Commercial  loans  register  increase  for 
6th  consecutive  w^eek.”  “Commercial  failures  lowest 
in  14  years.” 

GENERAL  MARKET — Canned  food  prices  continue 
steady  with  many  items  in  the  line  not  quoted  at  all. 
Many  jobbers  have  been  forced  to  re-enter  the  market 
on  account  of  the  larger  volume  they  have  been  re¬ 
cording.  The  general  situation  is  one  of  strength  and 
a  continuing  hardening  of  values  is  expected  by  many 
of  the  best  judges  and  observers. 

JEWISH  HOLIDAY — On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
this  week,  quite  a  number  of  the  Jewish  Wholesale 
Grocers  suspended  business  for  their  usual  annual 
holiday.  Next  week,  there  will  be  a  repetition  of 
about  the  same.  You  just  have  to  hand  it  to  these 
Jewish  Brethren  who  in  the  midst  of  active  business, 
place  their  religion  first. 

PEAS — The  question  is  being  asked  almost  daily — 
what  are  we  going  to  do  for  peas?  Well  might  that 
question  be  asked.  Canners’  stocks  in  Wisconsin  never 
were  as  low  on  a  September  12th  as  today.  All  of  the 
popular  numbers  such  as  standard  and  extra  standard 
siftings,  especially  in  Alaskas,  are  a  thing  of  the  past 
until  the  1935  pack.  A  few  sweets  are  available  but 
these  are  held  at  approximately  the  following  levels; 

No.  2  tin  standard  No.  5  sieve  at  $1.20;  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  No.  5  sieve  sweets  at  $1.25;  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  No.  4  sieve  sweets  at  $1,35. 

This  1934  pack  of  peas,  as  far  as  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin  are  concerned  has  just  about  been 
cleaned  up  and — if  the  buyers  throughout  the  country 
don’t  realize  it,  it  is  high  time  that  they  do. 

CORN — In  a  few  (notice  the  word  “few”)  favored 
sections,  the  late  plantings  produced  a  fairly  normal 
yield  but  at  the  best,  those  authorities  who  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  entire  corn  packing  industry,  in¬ 
sist  that  the  total  for  the  U,  S.  A.  cannot  possibly  ex- 
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ceed  12  million  cases  this  year.  Sellers  are  few  and 
far  between.  There  is  little  or  no  corn  left  in  first 
hands.  Where  a  canner,  fortunate  in  having  a  little, 
is  found  there  are  buyers  anxious  to  pay  him  on  the 
following  basis: 

No.  2  tin  standard  corn  at  $1.00  cannery;  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  corn  at  $1.10  cannery ;  No.  2  tin  fancy 
Country  Gentleman  at  $1.25  cannery. 

TOMATOES — Lack  of  progress  into  volume  pack¬ 
ing  has  made  for  a  stronger  market  on  Indiana  toma¬ 
toes.  As  this  report  is  filed  (September  12th)  the 
tomato  lands  of  the  middle  west  have  not  had  any 
sunshine  to  speak  of  for  two  weeks.  It  has  been 
nothing  but  gloomy,  rainy  and  very  poor  tomato  ripen¬ 
ing  weather.  Those  buyers  who  were  fearful  that  a 
large  pack  would  be  recorded,  are  beginning  to  change 
their  mind.  The  market  is  more  than  firm  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  levels: 

Standard  Indiana — No.  1  tin  50c,  No.  2  tin  80c,  No. 
2>/2  $1.05,  No.  10  tin  $3.50;  extra  standard  Indiana 

— No.  1  tin  55c,  No.  2  tin  85c,  No.  2V->  tin  $1.10,  No. 
10  tin  $3.75,  F.  0.  B.  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio  ship¬ 
ping  points.  It  might  be  added  that  it  is  difficult  in¬ 
deed  to  secure  confirmation  of  some  of  these  grades  as 
for  example  the  No.  10  tins,  both  in  standard  as  well 
as  extra  standard  and  in  the  No.  2>/2  extra  standard  at 
$1.10,  as  most  canners  are  holding  at  $1.15. 

One  prominent  feature  of  the  market  is  the  insis¬ 
tent  demand  from  buyers  to  ship — ship  the  tomatoes 
that  they  have  on  order.  Apparently  the  retail  trade 
as  well  as  the  consumer  want  the  goods.  Then  too, 
a  report  came  in  yesterday  that  one  large  State  street 
department  store  sold  at  retail  over  600  cases  No.  2 
tin  tomatoes  in  one  day. 

The  thought  is  steadily  gaining  ground  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  days  before  the  tomato  market 
will  follow  that  of  corn,  i.  e.,  step  up  toward  higher 
levels. 

FRUITS — Some  forward  bookings  have  been  noted 
during  the  past  week.  Some  of  our  local  houses  have 
endeavored  to  purchase  California  peaches  and  apri¬ 
cots  for  shipment  as  wanted  up  to  the  first  of  the  year. 
It  has  been  rather  a  difficult  job  for  them  to  do  .so. 

OREGON  PRUNES  have  come  into  prominence 
with  the  lowest  prices  prevailing  today — No.  2  Vo  fancy 
at  $1.15  coast.  No.  2V>  standard  at  $1.05  coast,  which 
represents  an  advance  of  10c  to  15c  per  dozen. 

PEARS — The  movement  has  been  particularly  en¬ 
couraging  and  while  sales  are  still  being  made  at  open¬ 
ing  prices,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  lower  grades  like 
water,  standard,  etc. 

APRICOTS — No  change  in  this  item.  Ju.st  a  ca.se 
of  fill-in  buying,  when  and  where  needed. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Outlook  Better  for  Shrimp  Canning — Good  Volume  of  Business 
Booked — Oyster  Business  Improves. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  13,  1934. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  last 
week  failed  to  move  in  high  gear,  but  it  is  show¬ 
ing  an  improvement  this  week,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  canneries  will  be  able  to  get  a  better  supply 
from  now  on,  so  as  to  catch  up  with  some  of  their  or¬ 
ders. 

The  raw,  headless  shrimp  market  is  inclined  to  be 
a  little  quiet  at  this  time,  which  enables  the  canneries 
to  get  a  portion  of  the  shrimp  that  ordinarily  goes 
to  the  raw  shippers  and  which  is  a  help  right  now. 

The  large  packers  have  a  good  volume  of  business 
booked  which  has  taxed  them  somewhat  to  get  the  de¬ 
liveries  out  as  fast  as  the  buyers  wanted  them,  but  as 
the  season  advances  and  the  supply  increases  this 
crowding  condition  will  be  removed. 

The  shrimp  canning  season  has  been  in  operation 
for  over  a  month  and  so  far  the  supply  has  been  sub¬ 
normal. 

Some  years  Alabama  has  had  its  biggest  pack  in  the 
month  of  August,  but  it  has  been  light  this  August, 
and  if  the  supply  of  raw  material  thus  far  this  season 
is  an  indication  of  what  we  have  to  expect  for  the 
balance  of  the  season,  then  there  will  be  a  .short  pack 
of  shrimp. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  figure  on  the  production  of 
shrimp,  because  they  migrate  quite  freely.  They  are 
here  today,  gone  tomorrow  and  somewhere  else  the 
following  day,  hence  you  have  to  be  con.stantly  on  the 
job  and  catch  them  when  you  can. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small,  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — We  are  getting  a  little  taste  of  Fall 
weather  in  this  section,  with  temperature  ranging 
from  60  to  85  degrees  at  different  times  of  the  day, 
and  this  has  helped  to  boo.st  the  sale  of  oysters.  In 
fact,  as  raw  dealers  stocked  up  lightly  the  first  week, 
they  ran  short  of  oysters  several  days  last  week.  Then, 
too,  the  oysters  are  in  very  good  condition  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  which  helped  to  create  a  greater 
demand  for  the  bivalves  than  anticipated. 

The  oyster  canning  season  will  hardly  start  before 
November,  because  oysters  have  to  be  in  first  class 
prime  condition  before  they  are  canned,  and  the 
weather  has  to  be  cold ;  therefore  it  may  be  seen  that 
cove  oysters  are  packed  when  the  raw  material  is  at 
its  best  and  canned  oysters  are  just  as  good  and  de¬ 
licious  now  as  they  will  be  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January,  so  the  housewife  .should  not  hesitate  to 
serve  cove  oysters  on  her  table  the  year  round. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Early  Season  Terminates  at  Normal  Maturity  Time — Peach  Pack 
Already  Selling  Up — Fruits  for  Salad  Enjoying  Attention — West 
Packing  Items  New  to  the  Section — Firm 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Sept.  13,  1934. 

A  DVANCED  SEASON — Weather  conditions  in 
California  continue  almost  ideal  for  crops  and 
/  \the  outlook  is  that  fruits  and  vegetables,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  which  canners  are  vitally  interested, 
will  be  harvested  without  loss.  The  peach  pack  came 
to  an  end  just  about  when  it  would  have  been  at  its 
height  in  a  normal  year,  and  the  packing  of  pears  is 
almost  over,  almost  a  month  ahead  of  the  usual  time. 
The  harvesting  of  beans  is  in  full  swing  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  crop  is  already  under  cover. 
Early  rains  would  be  welcome  to  most  interests  if 
only  to  put  an  end  to  the  forest  fires  that  are  causing 
so  much  loss.  So  serious  is  the  drought  that  orchard- 
ists  are  pumping  water  in  many  places  to  keep  trees 
alive. 

PEACHES — Although  the  packing  of  peaches  has 
been  over  but  a  few  days,  some  canners  are  already 
completely  sold  up  and  on  some  lines  deliveries  will 
be  on  a  pro-rata  basis.  Owing  to  the  restricted  pack 
of  peaches  only  the  finest  fruit  was  handled  and  quite 
naturally  this  found  its  way  largely  into  the  better 
grades.  The  pack  in  the  No.  10  size  was  much  smaller 
than  usual  and  this  seems  to  have  been  true  of  almost 
all  other  fruits,  as  well.  Now  a  shortage  of  sliced  has 
materialized  and  there  is  quite  a  rush  on  the  part  of 
buyers  to  get  their  requirements  covered.  Canners 
who  have  in  the  past  been  able  to  even  up  their  packs 
by  trading  with  fellow  canners  are  having  their  diffi¬ 
culties  this  season  since  almost  all  seem  to  be  short 
on  the  same  items. 

SALAD  FRUITS — Only  a  few  months  ago  fruits- 
for-salad  and  fruit  cocktail  were  among  the  slow  mov¬ 
ing  items,  with  prices  depressed.  Now  they  are 
in  active  demand  with  prices  materially  advanced,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  higher  cost  of  the  fruits  of  which  they  are 
manufactured.  Late  in  July  it  was  possible  to  buy 
fruits-for-salad  at  $2.15  a  dozen  for  No.  2i4s,  but  to¬ 
day  none  can  be  located  for  less  than  $2.60,  with  quite 
a  few  packers  quoting  $2.70.  In  the  meantime,  the 
prices  of  canned  apricots,  cherries,  peaches  and  pears 
have  advanced.  Much  of  this  article  is  packed  to  or¬ 
der  so  its  price  depends  upon  the  prices  of  these  fruits 
and  pineapple.  With  the  increase  in  price  has  come 
an  increased  demand  for  the  eight-ounce  and  No.  1 
sizes. 

APPLES — Apples  of  last  year’s  pack  have  been 
moving  of  late  at  $3.25  for  No.  10s,  and  the  new  pack 
fruit  is  expected  to  open  at  $3.50,  or  more.  Little  of 
this  fruit  has  been  packed  in  Califronia  in  recent 
years,  although  at  one  time  it  was  quite  an  item. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  market  has  been 
running  counter  to  the  general  canned  foods  market, 
prices  having  declined  from  those  named  early  in  the 
season.  Following  the  decline  in  the  price  of  Alaska 


salmon,  prices  on  Puget  Sound  sockeyes  were  lowered, 
but  business  has  not  been  stimulated  to  any  marked 
extent.  Early  orders  were  filled  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date  by  packers  and  deliveries  have  now  assumed 
routine  proportions.  More  interest  seems  to  be  taken 
ju.st  now  in  pinks  and  chums  than  in  the  better  grades. 

NEWS  ITEMS — California  canners  are  interested 
in  the  report  from  Utah  to  the  effect  that  apricots 
were  packed  there  in  six  plants  this  season,  although 
the  quantities  handled  were  small.  In  the  Northwest, 
peas  have  been  packed  in  several  localities  for  the 
first  time  and  cuttings  indicate  that  the  quality  is  very 
satisfactory,  indeed.  Among  those  putting  up  a  pack 
was  the  newly  organized  Coast  Canning  Company, 
Longview,  Wash.,  headed  by  M.  H.  Mann. 

Canning  centers  change  and  some  localities  pass  out 
of  the  picture  after  a  few  years  of  leadership.  At  one 
time  California  packed  Loganberries  in  considerable 
quantities,  but  the  commercial  pack  is  now  negligible, 
as  is  that  of  strawberries.  Both  of  these  berries  are 
grown  here  in  quantities,  but  the  fresh  market  ab¬ 
sorbs  all  that  are  produced.  Peas  were  formerly 
canned  here  on  quite  an  extensive  scale,  but  the  an¬ 
nual  output  is  now  small.  And  at  one  time  the  pack 
of  canned  salmon  on  the  Sacramento  River  was  quite 
an  item. 

FISH  FOR  BY-PRODUCTS — During  the  past  four 
years  almost  one  million  tons  of  sardines  have  been 
caught  in  California  waters  for  canning  or  reduction 
to  meal  and  oil.  The  actual  figures  are  985,260  tons, 
according  to  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
Whether  such  heavy  catches  can  continue  without  de¬ 
pleting  the  supply  is  a  question,  but  the  run  of  fish 
this  year  seems  highly  satisfactory.  The  California 
catch  amounts  to  17.2  tons  of  the  fish  annually  from 
every  square  mile  of  her  shallow  waters  within  the  100- 
fathom  line,  as  against  Japan’s  2.2  tons,  and  5.2  tons 
taken  yearly  in  the  North  Sea. 

AT  A  MEETING  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Haiku  Pineapple  Company  held  at  San  Francisco  the 
first  of  the  month,  officers  were  chosen  as  follows: 
President,  W.  H.  B.  Fowler;  first  vice-president,  Jo¬ 
seph  Durney;  second  vice-president,  C.  D.  Lufkin; 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  Hosmer  Rolph; 
secretary,  Charles  S.  Skaife;  and  assistant  secretary, 
M.  C.  Lighter. 

CAPT.  TERRILL  BRAZELTON,  trade  specialist  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  conferring  with  exporters  of  canned  fruits  and 
fish  before  sailing  for  Siam  to  launch  an  export- 
import  bank.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  Califor¬ 
nia  would  benefit  materially  once  the  bank  was  placed 
in  operation. 

WALTER  H.  BENTLEY,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  vice-president  of  the  Murison  Label 
Company,  and  well  known  in  canning  circles,  passed 
away  in  that  city  September  6,  following  an  emergency 
operation.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Robert  1.  Bent¬ 
ley,  for  years  president  of  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  was  forty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  untimely  passing.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  a  daughter.  During  the  World  War  he  held  the 
rank  of  captain  and  served  overseas. 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Just  What  Its  Name  Implies: 

Formula  for  all  things  in  cans—' 
Pickles,  Preserves,  Condiments 
Specialties  and  Staples. 


T\  book  every  canner  should  have  (and  most  now  have) 
^  ^  for  checking  times,  processes,  handling — to  avoid  waste 
and  to  maintain  quality. 

#  In  th  is  business,  possibly  more  so  than  in  any  other,  ''He 
who  hesitates  is  lost.  Consult  the  Course  whenever  a  doubt 
arises,  and  so  save  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

#  The  whole  world  is  using  this  universally  recognized 
authority  and  safe  guide. 


Now  only  $C.OO  per  copy. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  £.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . .  t2.46 

Peeled,  No.  2(4... . . . . 

Large,  No.  2(4 . .  t2.45 

Peeled.  No.  2% -  - - 

Medium,  No.  2(4 . —  ......~ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  ........  t2.00 

Medium,  No.  2 . ~,.... 

Large,  No.  2 . .  ......~ 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 


16  oz . 50  . 

No.  2(4  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  3.15  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .72(4  t.72(4 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.60  t3.60 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  t3.60 


LIMA  BEANSf  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.35  tl.36 

No.  10  .  6.76  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.06  fl-lO 

No.  10  .  6.26  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 86  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . 76  t.76 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . . . 

BEETS!: 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.30  tl.30 

Whole,  No.  2 . 90  . . 

Whole,  No.  2(4 - -  -  - 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 80  - 

Cut,  No.  2(4 . 90  . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 72(4 . 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.66  . 


CORN* 

Golden  Bar  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2. 
Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Kztra  stanaara,  jno.  lu . . . 

Shoepeg,  t'ancy,  No.  2 .  1.25  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95  t.95 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  f.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2.  Tall . 60  ..... 

No.  2(4  _  .76  — 

No.  10  .  2.90  ..... 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  3.76  _..... 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . 4.26  . 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

su.  M'  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  Poia....»~..~~-..-~~~~..~~~ 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.....~..._...... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s...- . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s—..—..—— 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . -.—.... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.—....-.—..— 

No.  1  Early  June.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is— — 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s....... . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..— . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s?.... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2(4, . — 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . - 


.80  . 

1.60  _ _ 

1.26  _ 

1.10  tl.l6 
1.06  tl.06 

6.’76 

6.60  . 


2.76  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUTt 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

No.  2(4  . 

Nn  S 

.  1.06 

*1.16 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

.  3.70 

*3.76 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V>  . : 

TJn  X  . 

. 80 

.  1.10 

*1.10 

No.  10  . 

.  3.36 

*3.'25 

California,  f.  o.  h.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2(4 . — . .  *1.16 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t3.50 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 


No.  2  . 96  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes).-. . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory-  .76  . 

No.  2V. . 90  t.90 

No.  3  .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County _ ....—— . 

No.  2  . 86  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 47(4  t.45 

No.  2  . 75  t.75 

F.  O.  B.  County . 75  t.70 

No.  2'».  .  1.05  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  3  .  tl.05 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  .  3.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.30  t3.25 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F,  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . . . 46  . 

No.  10  . . .  3.00  t3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . - . - .  - . — 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . — —  . - 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.90  3.60 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.00  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2(4 .  2.60  t2.10 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 .  t2.35 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  8  .  . 

No.  10  water .  6.26  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . - .  — -  — — 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . -  — .. 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.50  t6.25 

CHERRIES* 


Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2. 


White  Syrup,  No.  2 . —  — — 

Rxtr:i  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.26  . 

California  Standard,  2(4 .  t2.00 

Choice,  No.  2(4 .  t2.20 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 .  *2.35 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . -... 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 


No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . - 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  ........ 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2(4..  1.60  tl.66 

Fancy  . - .  *2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.86 

Standard,  No.  10— . -....-  — ....  *6.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard,  No.  2'/.,  Y.  C.  1.45  *1.60 

Choice,  No.  2(4.  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.60 

Fanev.  No.  2V..  Y.  C .  *1.80 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails....  — _  - _ - 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . -  . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *4.26 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2(4 .  2.26  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2^..- _ ....—  -.. _  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra.  No.  2 . -  *1.60 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.46  ' 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . — . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  *6.25 


Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  — 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . —  _ — 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 . —  — 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . -  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . — . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 .  2.40  *2.50 

No.  10s  .  9.00  *8.50 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . - . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.25 

(4-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.25 

(4-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . - . — _ —  1.10  *1.10 

3  oz . 

10  oz .  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz...................— - . 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  (4 . 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  (4 . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  (4 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  (4 . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.67(4*1.60 

.  *2.26 

1.42(4. . 

1.56  *1.60 
1.17(4*1.00 
1.07(4*1.05 
.80  *.76 

2.92(4*2.76 
1.86  *1.60 
1.0214*1.00 
1.22(4 . 


SHRIMPS 


Dry,  No.  1 . ,. .  1.10  *1.15 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  *1.15 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 


(4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.75 

(4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.20 

(4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.50 

(4  Oil,  Carton .  3.25  *3.45 

(4  Mustard,  keyless .  2.50  *3.20 

■V,  Mustard,  keyless .  2.35  . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24*8—.—  1.60  — - 


TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  (4s  . - .  7.80  -- 

White,  la _ 13.66  — 

Blue  Fin,  (4s .  4.86  .... 

Blue  Fin,  Is _ — - - - 

Striped,  (4s  .  3.66  — 

Striped,  (48  . —  6.00  — 

Striped,  Is  . — ....  8.86  .... 

Yellow,  (48.  Fancy...... . .  4.66  _ 

Yellows,  (48,  Fancy . — .  7.30  .... 

Yellow,  Is  . 13.66  — 
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Ship  Your 

Canned  Foods  and  Merchandise 

by  rail  or  water  to 

BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

by 

THE  TERMI N AL  WAREHOUSE  CO 
of  Baltimore  City 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  are  located  in  the  center 
of  the  City  and  one  on  the  harbor  and  all  have 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings. 

Liberal  loans  are  made  upon  canned  foods  and 
other  staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these 
warehouses  and  this  assistance  is  of  great  advant¬ 
age  to  the  patrons  of  the  Company 


Canning  Machinery 

for  all  the  various  fruits,  veget 
ables,  sea  foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog. 


Robint- Beckett  Can  Cleaning  Machine 
For  removing  dirt  and  rust  from  tops,  bottoms  and  bodies  of  cans 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Lombard,  Concord  and  West  Falls  Ave., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  savirig  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  arc  welcome. 


SIZING  UP  THE  CROPS 

“How  did  you  find  things  down  on  the  farm  this 
summer?  Crops  good,  I  hope.” 

“Well,  father  did  fairly  well  on  his  barbecue,  but 
he  just  about  broke  even  on  his  gasoline  and  oil.” 

Two  men  who  had  been  bachelor  cronies  met  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years. 

“Tell  me,  Tom,”  said  one,  “did  you  marry  that  girl, 
or  do  you  still  darn  your  own  socks  and  do  your 
cooking?” 

“Yes,”  was  Tom’s  reply. 

TRY  A  BUTTERFLY  PIN 

Wifey:  “Do  you  love  me  still?” 

Hubby:  “I  might  if  you’d  stay  still  long  enough.” 

“Your  w'ife  seems  a  garrulous  woman.” 

“Garrulous?  Why,  if  I  suddenly  went  dumb  it 
would  take  her  a  week  to  find  it  out.” 

Mrs.  Gussip — The  Spoopendykes  must  be  having  a 
lot  more  money  to  spend. 

Mrs.  Nayber — What  makes  you  think  so? 

Mrs.  Gussip — Nearly  everything  on  their  wash-line 
this  week  is  new — and  it’s  high  quality,  too. 

PAID  FOR  THEM  ONCE 

The  Hoffman  House  in  New  York,  torn  down  long 
ago  to  make  room  for  a  business  building,  was  noted 
for  the  paintings,  the  mirrors,  and  so  on,  that  adorned 
its  barroom. 

A  Hebrew  kicked  one  day  because  they  charged  him 
25  cents  for  a  drink.  “Vy,”  he  said,  “I  can  get  der 
same  drink  anyvere  in  der  city  for  15  cents.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  bartender,  “but  just  look  at  the  fine 
paintings  and  mirrors  and  other  wonderful  fittings 
you  see  here.  They  have  to  be  paid  for.” 

The  Hebrew  kicked  no  more,  but  paid  for  the  drink. 
The  next  day  he  came  again,  and  put  down  15  cents 
on  the  bar.  “Gif  me  a  drink,”  he  said ;  “see ;  I  got  my 
eyes  shut!” 

Tramp — Madam,  I  have  seen  better  days - 

Madam — That  may  be,  but  I  have  no  time  to  discuss 
the  weather  with  strangers. 

LET  HIM  OFF  WITH  A  WISECRACK 

Judge  (in  traffic  court)  :  “I’ll  let  you  off  with  a  fine 
this  time,  but  another  day  I’ll  send  you  to  jail.” 

Driver:  “Sort  of  a  weather  forecast,  eh.  Judge?” 

Judge:  “What  do  you  mean?” 

Driver:  “Fine  today — cooler  tomorrow.” 
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the  Machinery 


ADJUSTEK.  for  Chain  Deviceo. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicsrgo. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 

and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saleno,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

CATSUP  SPICE  (Powdered  Pimiexo). 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannsrs. 

Berlin-Chsrpman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

COOKEKS,  Condnnous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

COPPER  COILS,  tor  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrai.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chsrpman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafte  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Procesilk 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Capa.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Cap.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUup.  Etc. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Bprscgue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros,,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicaigo. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bimpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Knhins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Packers’  Cant.  See  Cans. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Callatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indismapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEIDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SPICES,  for  Pickles  (Pimiexo). 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


STENCILS’  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Pipe,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES.  * 

Ayars  Machine  Co,,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  (lalif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

5'  Ji®®?®®nkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Kobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

tanks.  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co..  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles,  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopesum.  Ml 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


KITTREDGE 
C  LABELS  ^ 

B»  CHICAGO  ^ 


KING. ..FOR  A  DAT! 


"KING  TOMATO! "..PEER  of  all  the  products  of  field  and 
garden.  Surpassing  in  nutriment  and  flavor .  .  but  KING 
for  just  a  DAY!  •  You  Canners  know  and  name  that  day 
. .  and  then  . .  it's  PACK  or  SPOIL!  •  Ripe  crops  that  quickly 
"cross  the  line"  betwixt  worth  and  waste,  demand  a 
READY  canning  program  and  the  watchword  "CANS  ON 
HAND!"  •  Packers  familiar  with  our  production  facilities 
. .  our  evei-ready  delivery  program  from  stocks  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Chicago  and  Hamilton,  Ohio  . .  realize  their  fortu¬ 
nate  position  in  "hurry  times"  .  .in  fact,  any  time!  •  Those 
who  have  yet  to  test  our  CANS  and  SERVICE  schedule, 
are  invited  into  a  new  era  of  satisfaction. 


•  CANS  ON  TIME  .  .  .  REDUCE  the  WASTE  LINE 


no  E.  42  JMMB  JVEW  YORK.  C1¥Y 

•  One  of  Amerlea’s  LargeHl  CanmakerN  • 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTI.MORE  •  BROOKLYN  • 
THE  FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON 


